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j By CHARLES WERTENBAKER 


FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF 


A FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT © 


When I was 25 I wanted to be a foreign correspondent, but 
nobody would hire me. So I decided to be a novelist. I wrote 
two novels, went abroad in 1928 on the proceeds ($750), and 
was promptly hired as a correspondent. 
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The only scoop of any consequence I ever got was printed 


in Fortune, a monthly magazine, ten months after the news 
broke. 


Advice to a young man at the outset of a journalistic career: 
Nobody will hire you until you have had some experience, and 
so, technically, there is no way to get a job. I managed it by 
persuading a friend, whose father had left him in charge of a 
small-town newspaper for the summer, to hire me as a circula- 
tion solicitor. I wrote one story during the summer—an inter- 
view with the organist of a local church. When my friend’s 
father returned, the organist complained that he had been mis- 
quoted, and I was quickly fired. But I had had my experience, 
and I got a real job by telegraph. 


Never quit a job if you can be fired. It makes for better rela- 
tions. I made that mistake only once, and everybody who worked 
on that paper with me has since regarded me as if I were re- 
sponsible for its folding six months later. Men who have fired 
you will follow your career with pride, recommend you for 
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“John hasn’t any voice, but he always 
strikes the right note in his Allen-A’s!”’ 
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And Allen-A’s free fit is never loose of 
droopy. Matter of fact, they’re knit to fol- 
low your movements like Scotland Yard. 


Great feeling .. . wearing Allen-A’s. If you 
go for top comfort and top quality, go get ynderwear 
Allen-A’s. Good going. poery 
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other jobs, and, on being only half convinced that you have 
corrected the faults for which you were fired, will hire you 
back at a higher salary. 


A very hard newspaper to be fired from, at one time, 
the Paris Herald. After several unsuccessful attempts, I ar-— 
ranged to be let out by setting fire to the office two nights in a 
row. Once was insufficient. 

Advice to spies: Never play poker. During the war I flew 
from New York to Lisbon with five Americans who claimed to 
be in the oil business. In the course of a poker game in Horta I 
correctly identified four of them as a brigadier general, a 
colonel, and two majors. When the general borrowed money 
from the fifth, who stayed out of the game, I knew that he was 
the general’s aide. 

I am sure Ernie Pyle expected to be killed from the moment 
he embarked on the invasion of France. During the Cherbourg 
campaign he did not go to the front very often, and he fre- 
quently talked about how sick he was of the war. But when 
‘the going was hardest. Ernie was almost always there. We went 
into Cherbourg together, down a street that appeared to be 
quiet. Suddenly a shell hit a tank not ten yards away from us. 
When I stopped running, about two blocks up the street, 
and went back to see what had happened, Ernie was taking 
down the names of the men who had come out of the tank. 
“They seemed to know me,” he said, “so I had to stick around.” 

My most frightening experience: The morning I went to visit 
the lst Division in northern Tunisia and to take General Terry 
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Allen a bottle of whisky. As I climbed the hill to the division — 
C. P., men began to come out of their tents and line up along 
the crest of the hill. Each man had a copy of Time in his hand. 
As I reached the top, Major Ken Downs came forward, gripped 
me firmly by the arm, and led me into a tent. He thrust his 
copy of Time into my hands and said: “Talk fast.” Marked in 
pencil was a paragraph which said that the Ist Division had not 
fought well at El Guettar. I had written exactly the opposite, 
but a rewrite man had known better. I talked fast, but I was 
not welcome at the Ist Division until General Allen had read 
my original dispatch, and there may still be some veterans of 
this outfit who would like to meet me in the dark beside a river. 


How many correspondents have won the Pulitzer Prize for 
stories they did not write? I know one, but he deserved to win 
it for more than one story he did write. 


* od % 


The most moving sight I ever witnessed in line of duty was 
the sea of joyful faces as the French tanks entered Paris on 
the Day of Liberation. When a car full of correspondents was 
stopped by a street block on the Boulevard des Invalides, the 
crowd engulfed it, lifted it over the barrier, and pushed it on 
its way. I performed a greater feat. In the story I filed that 
day, I placed Notre Dame on the Ile St. Louis, instead of on 
the Ile de la Cité, where I found it next day. No Time re- 
searcher caught the error, and, so far as I know, no reader. 


When the American Embassy in Paris reopened after the 
Liberation, I had difficulty in getting my passport renewed be- 
cause I had entered France without a visa. 


The most uncomfortable trip I ever took was through the 
south of France in the late fall of 1944. The weather was bitter 
cold, there was no heat even in the hotels, food was scarce, 
cigarettes unobtainable, and I did not get a bath in thirty 
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Pope Pius XII 


A THE POPE 


By IRVING WALLACE 


The Osservatore Romano, speaking with authority to 


338,000,000 people, is the world’s most influential daily 


T 8 O'CLOCK every evening, 71- 
Aes Pope Pius XII, hav- 
ing finished his hour’s walk in the 
Vatican gardens, sits down to eat a 
dinner of cheese, bread, and cocoa, 
and to study the newspaper called 
L’Osservatore Romano. For fifty 
minutes, alone with the four-page 
paper (the day’s first copy. deliv- 
ered by a courier), the Pope is 
completely absorbed. 

To the average American, the 
Osservatore Romano might seem 
a very curious newspaper, indeed. 
It carries no crime stories, no 
scandals, no sports, no divorces, 
no financial news, no births, no 
gossip, no comic strips. It is the 
most unorthodox daily publication 
in modern journalism. It tries to 
meet no deadline, sometimes pub- 
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lishing front-page, headline beats 
two or three days after they hap- 
pen. It prints stories in thirty-four 
different languages, including 
Latin and Sanskrit. But Pope 
Pius XII enjoys this newspaper 
thoroughly. He should. It happens 
to be his own. 

L’Osservatore Romano (“The 
Roman Observer”), now in its 
87th year, published daily at three 
cents a copy, is the semiofficial eve- 
ning newspaper of the Vatican 
State. Since the Pope has no 
armies and navies, as once he had, 
the Osservatore’s pen is today the 


The huge throng awaiting a papal 
benediction in the Piazza San Pietro 
is only a fraction of the faithful to 
whom the Pope speaks through the 
pages of the Osservatore Romano. 
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The Vatican, adopting twentiett 


i-century business methods, houses the Osserva- 


tore administrative staff in a modern building (foreground) on the Via de Pelli- 
grino and promotes its public relations from a new office behind the tiny chapel. 


papal sword. And its bouts with 
the enemies of God and_ the 
Church, especially with the pam- 
phleteers of Communism, are so 
frequent and furious that, beside 
it, the Daily Worker seems about 
as aggressive as Calling All Girls. 

The Osservatore’s circulation is 


Irving Wallace, newspaper and maga- 
zine correspondent, did his research for 
this article at the Vatican during his 
recent nine-months’ 


stay in Europe. 
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now about 60,000 copies a day. 
This figure may seem small, but 
it does not tell the whole story. 
As a member of the editorial 
board explains, “Other papers are 
published to satisfy the reader, so 
that he will buy. The Osservatore 
is the only newspaper that disre- 
gards the reader, publishing ex- 
actly what the Holy See feels 
should be known, whether the 
reader likes it or not. The Osser- 
vatore was never designed to 
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otographs by Paul M. Pietzsch 


trve a community. It serves the 
‘hurch.” 
Nevertheless, the Osservatore 
trobably influences more people 
man any half-dozen other news- 
japers combined. It is the world’s 
joremost international newspaper: 
Nopies of it will turn up in Paris, 
Moscow, Ankara, Chicago, Saigon, 
Nanking, and Durban; in Mozam- 
vique, Senegal, Tibet, and Tierra 
lel Fuego. A missionary on Tris- 
san da Cunha, a forlorn speck in 
mid-Atlantic, receives his copies in 
wo huge bundles on mail boats 
|hat arrive twice a year. 

Another reason for the Osser- 
vatore’s power is that most of its 


60,000 readers are select, ranging 
from such political figures as ex- 
Premier Orlando of Italy to such 
high churchmen as Cardinal Spell- 
man of New York. Every cardi- 
nal, archbishop, and_ bishop, 
every holy order or Catholic col- 
lege around the world is a sub- 
scriber. Important subscribers con- 
sider the paper’s editorials and re- 
ports gospel to be passed down to 
the 338,000,000 Roman Catholics 
in the world today. 

Finally, because the words of 
the Osservatore reflect the voice of 
the Pope, important non-Catholic 
leaders and organizations read it. 
Not a day in the year passes with- 


Top billing at this newsstand on a street alongside the wall of Vatican City goes 
» the Osservatore Romano and its Sunday edition, 
Yella Domenica, 
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but periodicals of many other persuasions are also for sale. 
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Marcantonio Pacelli, grandfather of 
Pius XII, was the paper’s first editor. 


out the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
the Paris L’Humanité, Istanbul’s 
Vatan, the Madrid ABC, or some 
other metropolitan newspaper us- 
ing the credit-line—‘‘according to 
a story in L’Osservatore Romano.” 

Today, more than ever before in 
its vigorous history, the Osser- 
vatore Romano is being called 
upon, by its backers, to use its 
global prestige, as well as its own 
powers of invective, to spearhead 
the greatest fight the Catholic 
Church has faced in half a cen- 
tury. The principals in this strug- 
gle, according to Pope Pius XII, 
are Christianity on one side, and 
on the other, Communism (“the 
unfeeling omnipotence of a ma- 
terialistic state, without any ideal 
beyond this world, without reli- 
gion and without God”). The 
prize in this conflict is a precious 
one—the little men of the world. 
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The Osservatore Romano is 
fighting “with Moscow’s Pravda,’ 
as the London News Review re 
cently put it, “the longest anc 
most murderous bout of word: 
ever to take place between twe 
newspapers.” Pravda enrages the 
Osservatore most when it accuse 
the Vatican of being fascist and 
for evidence, points out that the 
Vatican made a concordat with 
Hitler, supported Mussolini’s in. 
vasion of Ethiopia, backed Franca 
in his Spanish revolt, and played 
ball with Pétain. In answer, the 
Osservatore’s editors argue that the 
Vatican is not a nation and does 
not take sides. Its job is to see 
that Catholicism survives. For this 
reason, it always plays neutral. 
tolerating almost any regime that 
does not strangle religion. It takes 
a long view of current events—so 
long a view, according to on 
writer, that “democracy and dic- 
tatorship sometimes blur to the 
ecclesiastical eye.” 
Recently, when Pravda made its 
weekly accusation that the Pope 
had collaborated with Fascists, the 
Osservatore editors rolled up their 
sleeves and let fly. “The Pope does 
not condemn Communism as a 
purely economic system, but be- 
cause it denies God and the super: 
natural. That is, insofar as it is 
atheistic. The Pope is bound by 
his apostolic mission to enter into 
contact with any government, good 
or bad; in fact, he must deal even 
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s attacks on “the enemies of God” from 
and insists his editors do likewise. 


Vanaging Editor Dalla Torre issues h 
is littered desk. He writes by hand, 


with the devil—a drastic word 
used by Pope Pius XI in speaking 
»f Mussolini. The Pope could ne- 
rotiate with Stalin and Tito in 


defense of the faithful in Russia 
and Yugoslavia, and it is not the 
Pope’s fault that he has no contact 
with them. The relations the Po} 
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may entertain with all possible 
governments do not entail his ap- 
proval of all the acts and pro- 
grams of these institutions.” 

The Osservatore Romano is run 
by an editorial board of six lay- 
men, all prominent Vatican off- 
cials, each an expert on some sub- 
ject, and each appointed by the 
Pope personally. The most impor- 
tant member of this brain trust is 
a scholar, Professor Casidio Lolli, 
a rotund, middle-aged churchman 
who wears thick glasses and a 
scarf tucked inside his business 
suit. While the Pope writes his 
important speeches himself, even 
looking up quotations from the 
Douay Bible, he regularly delivers 
extemporaneous speeches—and in 
eight languages—which he has no 
time to check before they go to 
press. This is Professor Lolli’s job, 
and it brings him into daily con- 
tact with the Pontiff. 


But Professor Lolli and_ the 
members of the board do not actu- 
ally edit the paper. This job is in 
the hands of a partly bald, blond, 
hulking man named Giuseppe 
Dalla Torre, Count of Sanguinet- 
to, who has been managing direc- 
tor of the Osservatore under three 
Popes for twenty-eight years. 

After editing his home town! 
newspaper, La Libertd, in Padova, 
Italy, Count Dalla Torre was ap- 
pointed, at the age of 30, presi- 
dent of the Italian Catholic Action 
Party by Pope Pius X. In 1913, 
with permission of the Pope, he 
made a bombastic speech stating 
that Italy and the Vatican should 
bury the hatchet. At once France 
and a dozen other nations, through 
their embassies, protested. Embar- 
rassed, the Pope ordered the Os- 
servatore Romano to run a series 
of articles roasting Count Dalla 
Torre. This so angered the young 


Revisore Ecclesiastico Mario Boehm (left), who sees that all articles are theo- 
logically sound, is literally dogmatic censor. Guido Gonella (right), once jailed for 
editing a roundup of war news impartially, became Italy’s Minister of Education. 
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A brain trust headed by Professor Casidio Lolli 


2 
(right), here correcting pre- 


publication proofs, controls the Osservatore’s policies. His checking of the Pon- 
tiff’s exlemporary speeches makes him, in effect, the Pope’s staff representative. 


Count that he told friends he 
would never read the paper again. 
Seven years later he became its 
editor-in-chief. 

Today, he is given a fairly free 
hand in running the daily. “He 
is not to the Pope,” explains one 
of his aides, “‘what Gayda was to 
Mussolini.” Though he consults 


the Pontiff often, Count Dalla 
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Torre suffers no rigid censorship. 
He is a vigorous, opinionated, 
fearless, bull-like man. He himself 
writes all articles against Commu- 
nism, and he writes 90 -per cent 
of all controversial pieces the 
paper publishes. He writes his im- 
portant articles with a pen, and 
he expects his employees to do the 
same. He feels one writes more 
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The Osservatore’s printers, unlike its pen-wielding editors, work with the latest 


slowly with a pen, and, therefore, 
thinks more clearly. 

The Osservatore is Dalla Torre’s 
life, and at his desk, surrounded 
by a weird assembly of medicines 
and injections for his diabetes, he 
tees off on his pet hates. He de- 
nounces athletics as the cause of 
sterility in women. He condemns 
“the macabre sport of boxing in 
the American style.” He bellows 
at birth control in England and 
Canada. He congratulates Czecho- 
slovakia for legislating against 
“immorality posing as art.” He 
chortles when dresses grow longer 
in the United States, just as he 
protested when they climbed above 
the knees in the ’20s. He announces 
that modern dancing, as inspired 
by jazz and swing, is indecent. 

But he saves his greatest wrath 
for the political enemies of the 
Church. Even though, during the 
war, he was publishing a paper in 
the heart of Axis territory, he 
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whipped out several editorials 
branding Hitler as “the Anti- 
christ.” Throughout the war he 
never allowed the Osservatore to 
refer to Hitler as Der Fiiehrer or 
to Mussolini as I] Duce, but 
chastely called Hitler “Chancellor 
of the Third Reich” and Mussolini 
“Prime Minister of Italy.” When 
Mussolini, aping his partner, be- 
gan hounding Italy’s 48,000 Jews. 
not much more than one per cent 
of the population, Count Dalla 
Torre’s angry pen scratched out 
a front page editorial which be- 
gan, “Propaganda against Jews 
assumes, wherever it is organized 
and led, proportions unworthy 
of twenty centuries of Christian 
civilization!” 

On the day the Nazis invaded 
Norway, Count Dalla Torre threw 
all caution to the winds. In a white 
heat, he penned an editorial con- 
demning Hitler and blaming the 
Germans for starting a worldwide 
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equipment, and must be able to set type in as many as thirty languages. 


war. He headlined it, “The Octo- 
pus.” It was picked up and re- 
published throughout the world, 
creating a stir beyond all expec- 
tation. Shortly thereafter, the Fas- 
cist press began demanding that 
Dalla Torre be removed from his 
post. “They could not know,” one 
Vatican official told me, “that if 
there was one way of making Dalla 
Torre’s position stronger, it was to 
ask for his replacement. The Pope 
would never tolerate any outside 
interference.” 

The Fascists continued to gun 
for the unyielding editor. One 
morning, during this hectic period, 
the Count was strolling across 
Piazza San Pietro, in Italian ter- 
ritory, when two burly Fascist 
policemen halted him, and de- 
manded that he follow them to 
police headquarters. Dalla Torre 
nodded agreeably, suddenly 
ducked beneath their arms, and 
raced for the white marble line 
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on the pavement marking the bor- 
der of the sovereign Vatican State. 
Standing there, inches behind the 
white line, Dalla Torre shouted, 
“Your bosses know where my office 
is, and if they have anything to 
ask me, let them make an appoint- 
ment and come to me, and per- 
haps I will see them!” From that 
day forward the Count slept and 
worked inside the Vatican, and 
did not leave it until Allied troops 
marched into Rome. 

Dalla Torre’s chief clash with 
the Fascists came in 1940. Follow- 
ing its policy of strict neutrality, 
the Osservatore Romano featured 
a full column of daily war news, 
a digest of communiques from 
London and Paris, as well as from 
Berlin. The column was called 
“4ceta Diurna’ (Events of the 
Day) and was edited by one of the 
Osservatore’s veteran scribes, Pro- 
fessor Guido Gonella. Throughout 
the German invasions of Poland. 
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Holland, Belgium, and France, 
this column continued to print the 
Allied side of the news as well as 
the Axis version, making the Os- 
servatore the only free paper in 
Italy. As a result, its circulation 
skyrocketed from 60,000 to 350,- 
000. The day after Italy aban- 
doned her technical neutrality and 
declared war, the Osservatore 
came out, as usual, with its im- 
partial column edited by Gonella. 
At once the Fascists went into 
action. The Osservatore was con- 
fiscated everywhere. Dalla Torre 
set up a newsstand inside the Vat- 
ican, but this was not enough. Un- 
able to circulate, the paper’s print 
order dropped to 35,000. 


tala 


Then, overnight, Professor Go- 
nella disappeared. He was gone 
for two days. Dalla Torre learned 
the blackshirts had him in jail. 
Their charge was that Gonella, as 
a citizen of Italy and not of the 
Vatican, was writing against the 
State. When the Pope learned this, 
he was indignant and threatened 
a broadcast to the world. Musso- 
lini refused to relent. So Dalla 
Torre made a deal. He suspended 
the paper for one day, the only 
day in its history the Osservatore 
did not appear, and when it came 
out again there was no more 


“Acta Diurna.” 
Promptly, as agreed, Professor 
Gonella was released from jail. 


In the mail room, papers are dispatched to every corner of the world. Being ad- 


dressed: a bundle for a Chinese mission; at right: a package for Tanganyika. 
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hereafter, the Pope gave him an 
yartment inside the Vatican, 


there he remained until the Allies 


wrived. Then he resigned from 


ne Osservatore to become Minister 
if Public Education in the Gas- 
veri cabinet. 


opay, Count Datta Torre 

has a staff of fifteen reporters 
-orking for him in the Vatican. 
“hirteen are: Italian laymen, with 
revious journalistic experience 
mm Catholic publications, and two 
wre clergymen. The only women 
sssociated with the Osservatore are 
nose who contribute essays or 
‘oems by letter. The reporters 
vork without assignments and col- 
=ct most of their local news from 
Vatican agencies like the Congre- 
sation of the Holy Office, which 
sans books; the Congregation of 
Neremonies, which conducts pro- 
‘rams in the papal chapel and 
-ourt; and the Office of the Apos- 
slic Camera, which administers 
Ihe temporal affairs of the Vatican 
State. (It is in charge of the Pope’s 
‘our cars and one airplane, the 
Jatican’s empty jail, the fire de- 
»artment; and it controlled, before 
he war, the kosher kitchen and the 
sublic bar.) 

These reporters check and re- 
sheck stories. If an event takes 
5lace on Monday, it may not ap- 
year in the Osservatore 
Thursday, a policy which irks 
many Italian readers. “We are not 
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prompt,” admitted one editor, “but 
we are sure!” 

Local news coverage plays a 
secondary role. Many American 
correspondents in Rome consider 
the Osservatore’s foreign coverage 
the best of any newspaper in the 
world. The foreign correspondents 
are called “informers” because 
they do not write stories but sim- 
ply inform the paper of what is 
going on. The Osservatore has 
about 300 such persons spotted in 
every nation (except Soviet Russia 
and the Russian sphere), most of 
them Catholic journalists, promi- 
nent laymen, or priests nominated 
by bishops. In addition, the Osser- 
vatore depends on the Vatican Sec- 
retariat of States, which is in daily 
contact with the thirty-six repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments 
to the Holy See. Then, too, the 
Osservatore subscribes to a great 
number of news services, includ- 
ing Associated Press, United Press, 
and Reuters. 

But often, the most reliable 
source for firsthand foreign stories 
is Pope Pius XII _ himself. In 
1946, after Archbishop Stepinac 
of Zagreb was placed on trial by 
Marshal Tito on charges of col- 
laboration, and was given sixteen 
years at hard labor, a prominent 
news service sent a flash through 
Switzerland that Tito had broken 
his word and executed the Arch- 
bishop. In great excitement, the 
Osservatore Romano prepared to 
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banner headline the story, when 
someone thought to check with the 
Pope. The Pope immediately sent 
a memo to the editors stating flatly 
that the news. story was in error, 
that his own private sources 
showed Archbishop Stepinac was 
that very day alive and working 
out his sixteen-year sentence. “The 
Pope’s information saved us from 
a catastrophe,” one editor told me, 
“because if we had proclaimed 
that the Archbishop was dead, 
Tito could have proved he was 
alive, and then exploited our mis- 
take by shouting, ‘See how the 
Vatican lies and creates false 
propaganda against us!’ ” 

The most difficult spot for the 
Osservatore, in its foreign cover- 
age,,is the U.S.S.R. “This is. be- 
cause we have no informers in 
Moscow,” explains Andrea Lazza- 
rini, short, moustached assistant 
editor. “But what we do have is 
a Papal Commission for Russia 
right here in the Vatican. We 
have a commission like this for 
every large nation. The Commis- 
sion for Russia, four men headed 
by Monsignor Domenico Tardini, 
handles all Russian affairs, It 
reads Pravda, studies other Rus- 
sian papers and Soviet books, 
monitors Moscow broadcasts, and 
has its own means of obtaining in- 
side news about Russia.” 

While the Osservatore is unoff- 
cially banned in such countries of 
heavy Catholic population as Po- 
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land, Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia, now under Rec 
influence, and in Russia itself, T 
editors of Pravda know its contents 
from day to day. “The Kremlin ig 
a subscriber,” says Lazzarini. “Be: 
fore the war, the Kremlin sub. 
scribed and paid directly, and we 
mailed copies right to them. To- 
day, with money exchange so dif 
cult, the Russian Embassy here i 
Rome subscribes and, we happer 
to know, each day sends three 
copies to the Kremlin.” 


servatore Romano is reached 

by driving into St. Peter’s Square 
(no wall or officials bar the way) 
past the Papal Palace, past the 
200-yard Vatican railway and the 
white depot that no train has ever 
visited, to the historic Via de Pel- 
ligrino, at the rear of the Vatican) 
State. On this dead-end street, 
which pilgrims once trudged to re- 
ceive the Pope’s blessings, stand 
three squarish, drab buildings 
bearing the legend, L’Osservatore 
Romano. 2 
Most of the editorial rooms in 
the three-story structures are aus- 
tere. The most lavish workroom 
I could find contained one desk, 
several chairs, bound back issues 
of the Osservatore, a photograph 
of the present Pope, and three Jap- 
anese prints on the walls. Of the 
reporters, all male, two are priests. 
The print shop is equipped with 
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iodern linotypes and fast rotary 
resses, imported fifteen years ago 
‘rom the United States. There are 
‘wenty Italian workers, all: union, 
‘n the composing and pressrooms. 
The only section of the Osserva- 
ere not in these three buildings 
s the Tipografia Poliglotta, a 
smal] linotype building down the 
street which has special type for 
Russian, Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, 
Spanish, and more than two dozen 
other languages. The men who 
toil here are linguistic acrobats. 
Wor, while the Osservatore runs 
sordinary stories in Italian, it 
grints all of the Pope’s speeches, 
messages, documents, and encycli- 
sxals in the language in which he 
yprepares them. 

All this type adds up to a news- 
spaper whose pages are about the 
ssize of the New York Times’. Paper 
shortages have cut it down from 
its prewar eight pages to four. 
Glancing through an average is- 
‘sue, the reader finds, beneath the 
paper’s name, a reproduction of 
the papal coat of arms and two 
Latin mottoes, one for believers, 
reading, “To each his due,” and 
the other, for enemies. reading, 
“They shall not prevail.” The front 
page is devoted to international 
Catholic news, and to the Pope’s 
audiences and announcements. 

Page two features local Vatican 
and general Italian news—stories 
on the scarcity of bishop’s cloaks, 
the death of an Italian nobleman, 
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a debate in the Constituent As- 
sembly. There is also a regular 
section called “News from Italy,” 
which the Vatican often uses to 
plant protests against home con- 
ditions. Once, when French colo- 
nial troops went into an Italian 
village, and were reported to have 
raped several of the local girls, 
Dalla Torre ran the story in 
“News from Italy.” At once the 
Allied military chiefs protested 
and demanded proof, but Dalla 
Torre replied it was not his story, 
that he was only reprinting for- 
eign news from a neighboring na- 
tion called Italy. ) 

Page three contains essays and 
literary articles. The back page is 
all foreign news and comment— 
reports from Bern about an inter- 
national auto show, from Jerusa- 
lem about Jewish terrorists, from 
Paris about the fighting in Indo- 
China, from London about an air 


This papal coat of arms ts framed on 
the Osservatore’s front page by two 
Latin mottoes. It dates back to 1527. 


crash. Page four also carries most 
of the advertising. There is an 
ad selling a new bedbug spray, 
another selling motor bikes, a dry 
cleaner’s ad advising the religious 
to have their clothes done “the 
American way.” All display ad- 
vertising is handled through the 
Manzoni Company of Rome. The 
Osservatore is strict about its ta- 
boos. It will not advertise venereal 
disease cures, toilet articles, wom- 
en’s clothes, movies—such as For- 
ever Amber—that have been previ- 
ously condemned by local Catholic 
censorship boards, The Osserva- 
tore is also firm about the photo- 
graphs and drawings used in ad- 
vertising. No nude women. No 
abbreviated bathing suits. No sug- 
gestiveness of any kind. 

Going back over this average 
issue, the reader will find no 
breath of scandal or what the 
Osservatore editors call “black 
news.” There are regular features 
admonishing the Catholic reader 
to toe the mark. The most fre- 
quent of these reminds the faith- 
ful that Anatole France, Emile 
Zola, D’Annunzio, Defoe, Addi- 
son, George Sand, Benedetto 
Croce, Casanova, and about 5,000 
others are in the current Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum and are, 
therefore, banned reading. 

Crusades and fights are routine 
matters to the Osservatore. The 
paper was born in battle. In 1860, 
when the territory of the Papal 
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‘cosmopolite who had once been 


States had been severely reduced 
it occurred to Pope Pius IX, 


jailed in Majorca, that the Church 
needed a tough political paper to. 
assert its rights. He made his feel-| 
ings known to his Vice Minister: 
of the Interior, Marcantonio Pa- 
celli, grandfather of the present 
Pope. Pacelli and three aides pro- 
duced 5,000 copies of L’Osserva-' 
tore Romano, a four-page tabloid, 
on July 1, 1861. The paper began 
as an independent Catholic ven- 
ture in Rome, supposedly unaffili- 
ated with the Vatican. However, 
Vatican spokesmen now admit 
“the Pope sent the paper direc- 
tives and limited funds.” 

The Osservatore had an uphill 
fight. Anticlericalism was rampant 
in Italy. The Pope’s Prime Minis- 
ter was assassinated, a stiletto in 
his neck. The Pope’s secretary, 
standing at an open window be- 
side him, was shot dead. Then, 
for the Vatican, the greatest blow 
of all: French troops, who had 
been defending the Pope and his 
property against Garibaldi and his 
Italian liberals, were forced to 
withdraw after France’s defeat by 
Prussia. This left the Pope at the 
mercy of the Italians, who were 
bent on unifying Italy. In Septem- 
ber, 1870, these Italians, led by 
King Victor Emmanuel II, bom- 
barded the Vatican for five hours, 
until the Pope ran up the white 
flag. Thereafter, the Pope and his 
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“successors remained, for fifty-nine 
years, prisoners of their,shrunken 


‘temporal kingdom until 1929, 


“when the Lateran Pact was signed. 


with Mussolini. 

Deprived of his land and his 
armies, old Pope Pius IX, in 1870, 
decided to throw more and more 
support to the Osservatore Ro- 
mano. When he died, in 1878, after 
the longest reign in papal his- 
tory, anticlerical mobs assaulted 
the funeral cortege and tried to 
toss his coffin into the Tiber. His 
successor, Pope Leo XIII, the thin, 
hook-nosed, aristocratic, so-called 
“Socialist Pontiff,” realized that 
the Osservatore was now essential. 
So he purchased the paper out- 
right in 1890, and advised its first 
editor, “Everybody has his paper, 
and so the Holy See must also 
have its own.” 


ODAY, AFTER BITTER YEARS 

during which the French tried 
to buy it out, the Jesuits tried to 
suppress it, and the English de- 
nounced it (for condemning them 
in the Boer War), the Osservatore 
Romano is back in much the same 
role it played in its earliest days. 
Its local foe is Palmiro Togliatti, 
the shrewd, smiling, 55-year-old 
ex-lawyer who heads the Italian 
Communist Party. The Osservatore 
is at constant odds with Togliatti’s 
Communist press. But even more 
troublesome is the anticlerical 


newspaper, Don Basilio (named 
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after the scoundrel priest in Fig- 
aro), published by four young 
Catholics. Its cartoons have de- 
picted a priest twisting the neck 
of a chicken labeled “Italy,” a 
fat Dominican caressing a cower- 
ing girl on his knee, the Pope 
protecting Franco, Mussolini, and 
Hitler beneath an umbrella cap- 
tioned “Clear Conscience.” Insult- 
ingly, Don Basilio refers to Pope 
Pius XII as “Signor Eugenio Pa- 
celli.” This kind of attack raised 
Don Basilio’s circulation from 35,- 
000 to 250,000. 

The Osservatore fights back with 
fury. It gave its front page to ac- 
counts of the major excommuni- 
cation pronounced against all four 
editors. It publicized the arrest 
and two-year imprisonment of 
Don Basilio’s 26-year-old cartoon- 
ist. It warned all parishes that 
whoever sold or bought Don Ba- 
silio would be in a state of mortal 
sin. It organized a demonstration 
of 100,000 of the faithful in St. 
Peter’s Square. 

Today, the battle inside Italy 
rages, but the Osservatore’s editors 
think it only a lesser phase of the 
larger struggle against Pravda and 
Communism. They like to recall 
that when Pope Benedict XV died, 
in 1922, a Communist spokesman 
announced in Pravda, “The last 
Pope is dead!” and that the very 
next year Benedict’s successor 
was calmly speaking out against 
Communism. —4a— 
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HE MEN WHO 


An eminent historian names 61 leaders, some famous 


N °47 September, John Gunther 
| eee an interesting list of 
the men who run America. Quite 
properly this list searchlighted 
those who happen at the moment 
to be in power. Twenty-five years 
from now a new compilation will 
be necessary, for time and the 
obituary column will have got in 
their licks. 

It is possible, however, to make 
a list of the men—and women— 
who really control America, who 
control it through the influence 
they exercise on our minds and 
characters. They are the men be- 
hind the men who run the country. 
They make up the American mind. 

Such a list must concentrate 
upon the permanent rather than 
the transient; upon those who have 
supplied, rather than merely ap- 
plied, the philosophy to which we 
subscribe; upon those who, in one 
way or another, have laid the 
foundations of our thought and 
feeling. No two students, to be 
sure, would agree upon the list, 
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but that makes its compilation all 
the more attractive an exercise. 

Who are the men who have sup- 
plied us with our symbols, our 
values, our ideas and ideals? The 
list is a long one, and necessarily 
somewhat arbitrary. Yet a study 
of it is not unprofitable. For it will 
bring home to us how deep-struck 
are our roots, how stubborn are 
those traits of character and those 
ways of thinking that we call 
American. It will suggest, too, 
something of our debt to the think- 
ers of the Old World, many of 
whom have become naturalized 
citizens of our mental universe. 

Let us take for granted certain 
names from the more remote past 
—such as Jesus, preeminently, and 
Plato, and Shakespeare, and New- 
ton, and others of the great. We 
shall see, however, that even for 
the more modern period we cannot 
wholly ignore non-Americans. 

We might lead off, not with the 
systematic thinkers, but with those 
who have formed our nonintellec- 
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and some forgotten, who have shaped American thought 


tual culture—the fountainheads of 
our folkways. 

1. Benjamin Franklin: Whose 
aphorisms are part of us; who has 
stamped his character on our hu- 
mor; whose genius for modera- 
tion, whose ingenuity and inven- 
tiveness, whose practical talent for 
serving ideal ends with material 
means, are part of the American 
character at its finest. 

2. William McGuffey: Whose 
Readers were absorbed by genera- 
tions of American children who 
in turn bequeathed us a common 
stock of stories, legends, allusions, 
poems, and moral precepts. 

3, Louisa May Alcott: Because 
Little Women is one of the great 
American novels, cherished from 
generation to generation and never 
more than today—witness, the 
popularity of the movie version. If 
it did not precisely fix a pattern 
for American girls, it did create 
something of a stereotype for the 
American family. 


4. Mark Twain: Probably the 


Drawings by Lester Elliott 


greatest, certainly the most popu- 
Jar, of American novelists, he 
“created in Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn an imperishable 
picture of the American boy—and 
man—during what we may call the 
pastoral period of our history. His 
humor came to be the prototype of 
American humor; his character, 
more nearly than that of any nine- 
teenth century American except 
Lincoln, came to be the embodi- 
ment of the American character. 
Many of our current novelists— 
Hemingway, for example—confess 
to his influence. 

9. Stephen Foster: Because his 
songs are the most beloved, the 
most widely sung, of all American 
songs, and because through them 


Henry Steele Commager, professor of 
history at Columbia, is currently visit- 
ing professor at Cambridge University, 
England. He is the author of many dis- 
tinguished books on American history, 
inchiding The Growth of the American 
Republic and The Heritage of America. 
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he gave Americans stereotypes of 
life in the Old South, of rural 
pleasures and virtues, and of the — 
Negro, that have had enormous in- 
fluence upon our imagination. 

6. Horatio Alger: Important for 
what he symbolized. He is no long- 
er widely read, but a generation 
ago every boy was familiar with 
the Alger tales—which told with 
tireless monotony the story of the 
rise from rags to riches, from log 
cabin to White House. Myths, no 
less than ideas, form our minds— 
witness today’s comic strips. 

7. Bishop John H. Vincent: 
Who was largely responsible for 
the creation of Chautauqua—an 
institution that President Theodore 
Roosevelt called “the most Amer- 
ican thing in America.” Today’s 
adult popular education stems 
from the Chautauqua lecturers of 
the turn of the century. 

8. Sinclair Lewis: Who mir- 
rored the Babbitt in us all, and 
delineated the Main Street on 
which we all live. 

9. H. L. Mencken: Whose preju- 
dices and skepticisms blew the 
genteel | tradition away, who 
showed what could be done with 
the American language and how 
genuine and native a thing it was, 
and who created an image of the 
boobus Americanus that lingered 
on for two decades and still in- 
fluences American thought. 

For a second category I give you 
the American hero, the pattern of 
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so much of our behavior. Who are 
ur heroes? Here are four: 

10. George Washington: But not 
so much the Washington of histo- 
ry, as Washington who is first in 
“he hearts of his countrymen, who 
shopped down the cherry tree, 
crossed the Delaware, prayed at 
alley Forge, retired to Mt. Ver- 
non like some Cincinnatus, and be- 
came, as General and as President, 
the Father of His Country. 

11. Abraham Lincoln: Again as 
symbol and legend rather than his- 
‘orical figure: Lincoln the very 
potheosis of America, the rail 
plitter, the great emancipator; 
Lincoln who read Blackstone by 
the light of a log fire. who loved 
n Rutledge, who saved the 
Union and freed the slaves, who 
died while the lilacs bloomed. 

12. Daniel Boone: Epitome of 
»joneer virtues, the pathfinder and 
the Indian fighter, the man who 
symbolizes the conquest of the 
wilderness. 

- 13. Daniel Webster: Symbol of 
the Union, and (it should be 
added) of the instinct for com- 
sromise, whose eloquent tribute 
-o the Union and the flag has long 
been familiar to school children. 

A third category—and one close- 
‘y connected with the second— 
somprises those who have formed 
sur political ideas and fashioned 
sur political institutions. The list 
sould be made a long one, but 
need not be, for American politi- 
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cal ideas have been remarkably 
stable over the years. 

14. First, of course, comes 
Thomas Jefferson, the most in- 
fluential, most permanent, and 
most pervasive of all our political 
philosophers, Jefferson whose long 
shadow stretches over the whole 
of our history. Both of our major 
parties derive from him, at least 
in name. Author of the great Dec- 
laration, champion of religious 
liberty, ceaseless advocate of pub- 
lic education, founder of the 
Democratic Party, the President 
who sent Lewis and Clark to 
Oregon and bought Louisiana, he, 
more than any other, formulated 
the American political philosophy. 

15. Thomas Paine: Now be- 
latedly coming into his own, he 
was next to Jefferson the greatest 
penman of the Revolution. His 
Common Sense was one of the 


bibles of the patriots, as his Age 
of Reason later became the bible 
of the agnostics. 

16. Alexander Hamilton: With 
Jefferson he still largely dominates 
American political thought. The 
first—and last—egreat conservative 
thinker in American politics, from 
him has come the philosophy 
which calls for the alliance of gov- 
ernment and business for the crea- 
tion of a powerful state. 

17. Theodore Roosevelt: Be- 
cause he, first of the major poli- 
tucians of the post-civil war years, 
made liberalism and reform re- 
spectable, because—again first— 
he inaugurated a program for sav- 
ing our natural resources from 
dissipation, and because he was 
the first major figure to accept the 
responsibility of America as a 
world power. 

18. Woodrow Wilson: His pro- 
gram of domestic reform, remark- 
able as it was, is largely forgotten, 
or overshadowed by the New Deal. 
But the League of Nations was in 
large part his creation, and he is 
the spiritual father of the United 
Nations. It was Wilson who 
aroused the nation to a realization 
of its responsibilities as a leader 
in world affairs and who first con- 
trived a mechanism for the main- 
tenance of world peace. 

19. Franklin D. Roosevelt: His 
program of domestic reform is 
now written into American history; 


his leadership in World War If 
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is part of world history. No othe 
man of the twentieth century has 
so effectively shaped the destiny o: 
our nation—or of any nation—or 
imposed his personality and his 
philosophy so profoundly upon 
the American people. 

Two non-Americans should, per- 
haps, be included in this category: 

20. John Locke: Whose Second 
Treatise on Government furnished 
a large part of the philosophy of 
the American Revolution and the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
whose doctrines that men make 
government and that government 
is limited are basic to our polit- 
ical philosophy. = 

21. Alexis de Tocqueville: 
Whose masterly Democracy in 
America has influenced genera- 
tions of critics, interpreters, and 
political thinkers. More clearly 
and elaborately than any other 
publicist who has written on the 
American character, Tocqueville 
saw that the principle of equality 
permeated and conditioned every 
aspect of*American life. 

A fourth group, closely con- 
nected with the preceding one, in 
cludes those men who have formed 
our legal—and through them in- 
fluenced our  political—institu- 
tions. And first, of course, is: 

22. John Marshall: One of the 
true fathers of the American con- 
stitutional system. It was Marshall 
who made the Supreme Court the. 
great institution that it is, who 
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grote a nationalist interpretation 
sto the Constitution, and who es- 
.blished the doctrine and practice 
F judicial review. 

23. Joseph Story: Marshall’s 
olleague on the Court, he influ- 
maced our constitutional system 
bt merely through great judicial 
»inions, but through the Harvard 
aw School, so largely his crea- 
on, and through his famous Com- 
.entaries on the Constitution. 

94. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr.: 
robably the greatest jurist ever 
» sit on the United States Supreme 
ourt, he was also the first great 
-gal pragmatist, the man who 
srough his writings and his opin- 
ms rescued American law from 
ae absolutes which made it un- 
ealistic and put it to work serving 
ne interests of society. 

25. Roscoe Pound: The most 
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learned of American jurisprudents, 
he is the father of sociological 
jurisprudence, leader of legal re- 
forms in a dozen fields, teacher 
of scores of judges and jurists who 
have carried his open-minded ex- 
perimental attitude into the legal 
and political arena. 

A fifth group embraces those 
who have molded our economic, 
and consequently, our social and 
political thinking. 

26. William Graham Sumner: 
Important not so much for the 
originality of his thought as for 
the success with which he trans- 
lated Herbert Spencer’s free enter- 
prise economics into the American 
vernacular. The champion of the 
“forgotten man”—by which he 
meant the middle-class business 
and professional man—he was the 
sworn enemy of all government in- 
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terference in business and even in 
the ordinary affairs of social life, 
including education. 

27. Lester Ward: Spencer’s— 
and Sumner’s—most formidable 
opponent, the father of American 
sociology, the man whose teach- 
ings largely anticipated if they did 
not actually inspire such programs 
of government reform as Wilson’s 
New Freedom and F.D.R.’s New 
Deal. 

28. Thorstein Veblen: Whose 
Theory of the Leisure Class and 
Theory of Business Enterprise in- 
troduced a new realism into Amer- 
ican economic thinking, and whose 
pragmatic approach to the whole 
study of man’s livelihood has pro- 
foundly influenced contemporary 
economic and social theory. 

. 29, Henry George: Neither a 
formal philosopher nor a formal 
economist, nor for that matter a 
professional politician, he is to be 
reckoned with in each of these 


fields. Although he converted rela: 
tively few to the single-tax idea, 
his Progress and Poverty was one 
of the bibles of the reform move- 
ment, and his challenging criti- 
cisms of the economic institutions 
of the late ninetcenth century deep-' 
ly influenced many diverse figures, 

30. Samuel Gompers: Perhaps 
more important as a symbol than 
as a force. He, better than any 
other trade unionist, represents our 
modern labor movement in its op- 
portunism, its rejection of the doe- 
trinaire and the abstract, its repu- 
diation of class warfare, its essen- 
tial conservatism, its robust con- 
cern for such practical things as 
wages and hours and legal rights, 

31. Karl Marx: Not because he 
has made many converts to com- 
munism or even because Das Kap- 
ital is widely read, but because of 
the indirect influence of his eco- 
nomic doctrines and his theory of 
class warfare on our politics, eco- 
nomics, philosophy, and literature. 

Nothing is more typically Amer- 
ican than our system of universal 
free education, and those responsi- 
ble for our educational principles 
and institutions are clearly among 
the makers of the American mind, 
A sixth group therefore includes 
the great educators. 

32. Horace Mann: The father of 
the public school—and of teacher 
training—in the United States, and 
the most effective educational re- 
former in our history. 
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33. Emma Willard: Who de- 
veloped in the Troy Female Semi- 
nary one of the earliest, and best, 
advanced schools for girls, proved 
that girls were as capable as boys 
of profiting from higher education, 
and championed coeducation in 
the public school system. 

34. Charles W. Eliot: The fa- 
mous president of Harvard Uni- 
versity who inaugurated the mod- 
ern era of higher education in the 
United States, placed professional 
schools on a sound basis, spon- 
sored, whether for good or ill—or 
both—the elective system whereby 
students may choose their own 
courses, organized the widely-read 
Harvard Classics, and was some- 
thing of a mentor and conscience 
to the American people for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

A seventh group includes those 
who have formed the American 
view of its own past and of its 
place in history. From the many 
who have been influential here, we 
may select five: 

35. George Bancroft: Because, 
as historian and, public figure, his 
passionate nationalism and equal- 
ly passionate faith in democracy 
made a permanent impact on 
American public opinion and his- 
torical thought. 

36. Francis Parkman: Whose 
study of France and England in 
North America remains the great- 
est single historical achievement in 
our literature. It did more to ally 
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history with literature and to di- 
rect attention to the story of the 
West than any other book. 

37. Frederick J. Turner: Whose 
Frontier in American History di- 
rected the attention of two genera- 
tions of students to the study of 
this “most American” part of 
America. 

38. Henry Adams: Equally in- 
fluential, on different levels, 
through his memorable Education, 
his great History of the adminis- 
trations of Jefferson and Madison, 
and his prolonged search for a law 
of history. 

39. Vernon Louis Parrington: 
Whose glowing Main Currents in 
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American Thought exerted a great- 
er influence on both historical and 
literary scholarship than any work 
of our generation, and who was 
the ablest champion of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy in contemporary 
American letters. 

Along with these we might men- 
tion two novelists who have sup- 
plied stereotypes about our past: 

40. James Fenimore Cooper: 
Who created our image, shared by 
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the world, of the American Indian. 

41. Nathaniel Hawthorne: Who 
created our image of the Puritan. 

Possibly more important than 
any of these categories is the small 
band of those who, though per: 
haps studied seriously only by a 
minority, have given us our funda- 
mental ideas of the world about 
us and within us, the spokesmen 
of philosophy, religion, and ethics. 
This eighth group might include: 

42. Ralph Waldo Emerson: Be- 
cause he formulated our first na- 
tive idealistic and optimistic phi- 
losophy; because though hardly 
the first to announce American 
intellectual independence, he did 
so most effectively; and because 
he inspired generations of young 
men and women to place ideals 
before mere material gains. Al- 
most as an alternative to Emerson 
is Henry David Thoreau, professor 
of the simple life, whose works 
are still widely read and admired. 


43. Charles Darwin: Who estab- 


lished the validity of the evolu- 


tionary theory and who may be 
said, without exaggeration, to exer- 
cise sovereignty over all minds, 
American as well as European. 

44. Herbert Spencer: Who at- 
tempted, successfully in his own 
generation, to apply the evolu- 
tionary thesis to human society, 
and whose antithesis of Man vs. 
the State made a lasting impres- 
sion upon American political and 
economic thought. 

45. William James: No more 
than Emerson a systematic phi- 
losopher, he formulated that way 
of thinking, and of acting, known 
as pragmatism, the most authenti- 
cally American of philosophies. 
Pragmatism, which rejects all 
absolutes, holds all truths and vir- 
tues to be in the making, and tests 
all ideas by their ultimate use, has 
become not only the most charac- 
teristic form of American thought 
but has profoundly influenced 
every field of social science—law, 
economics, sociology, history, and 
even art. 

46. John Dewey: The successor 
to William James as the spokes- 
man of pragmatism, he has given 
that philosophy a social emphasis 
which it originally lacked, ap- 
plied it to such diverse fields as 
education, art, and politics, and by 
his tireless championship of every 
liberal cause has exercised a great- 
er influence on contemporary 
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thought than any living American. 

47. Sigmund Freud: No history 
of American literature, or society, 
in the twentieth century can be 
written without reference to the 
great Austrian psychologist who 
first and most effectively revealed 
the role of the unconscious in our 
conduct; who emphasized, per- 
haps overmuch, the importance of 
sex in character; who gave us such 
terms as inhibition, repression, 
libido, fixation, and others that 


have entered into our vocabulary 
and our habits of thought. 

48. Pope Pius IX: Who estab- 
lished the doctrine of papal infal- 
libility and by successfully op- 
posing every trace of modernism 
in the Catholic Church prevented 
the development of what might be 
called an American Catholicism. 


THE BUSINESS of America, said 
President Coolidge, is business. A 
ninth group, therefore, would in- 
clude some of those who have 
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given us our ideal of business and 
furnished the American economic 
model. Yet it is perhaps evidence 
of American idealism that there 
are relatively few businessmen of 
whom we can say with assurance 
that they helped mold the Amer- 
ican mimd. Three must, of course, 
be in any list: 

49, Andrew Carnegie: The great 
steelmaster is important also as 
philanthropist and the prime mov- 
er of our public library system. 

90. John D. Rockefeller, Sr.: 
Not only the greatest organizer in 
American business history, the 
very symbol of the policy of con- 
centration of control, but the best 
example of that organized _phi- 
lanthropy which distinguishes the 
American scene. 

ol. Henry Ford: The most suc- 
cessful exponent of the principle 
of mass production and distribu- 
tion in our economy. 

To these must be added: 

52. Thomas A. Edison: Not only 


as the endlessly ingenious inventor 
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who gave us electric lights, movies, 
phonographs, and a 
other conveniences and gadgets, 
but as a symbol of American 
mechanical genius. 


IT IS SOMETHING of a tribute to 
the American character that, on 
the whole. poets and novelists have 
had more influence than business- 
men. It is sufficient, perhaps, mere- 
ly to list two literary figures who 
have been, not necessarily the 
best, but the most influential. 

53. Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low: Most beloved of all American 
poets. John Greenleaf Whittier and 
James Whitcomb Riley are two 
others second only to Longfellow 
in the affection of Americans. 

54. Walt Whitman: The poet, 
above all, of democracy, and the 
spiritual father of much of what 
we call “modern” poetry. 

There remains a miscellaneous 
group, some earlier, some contem- 
porary, without which no list of 
the makers of the American mind 
would be complete. It would em- 
brace such journalists as: 

99. Joseph Pulitzer: In many 
ways the father of modern jour- 
nalism, of the sensational—and of 
the popular—press, and 

96. William Randolph Hearst: 
Whose papers have probably been 
read by more people—and done 
more harm—than any others in 
history, and 


57. Adolph Ochs: Founder of 
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the modern New York Times, who 
sshowed that a paper could be a 
:great institution. 

— It would also include such pub- 
licists as: 

58. Edwin Lawrence Godkin: 
‘Founder of the Nation, which long 
set the standard for critical jour- 
‘nalism in the United States. 

59. Walter Lippmann: Because 
he more than any other contempo- 
rary publicist influences American 
views of foreign affairs. 

Finally, no list of those who 
have helped form the American 
mind can exclude two great lead- 
ers of the Negro race who have 
been the spokesmen for the Negro 
to the white, and who still contest 
dominion over the Negro mind: 

60. Booker T. Washington: The 
first great national leader of the 
Negro race, and 

61. William Edward Burghardt 
Du Bois: Who early challenged 


Washington’s leadership, and who 
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today perhaps best represents the 
aspirations of the American Negro. 

Have I omitted any? Yes, many. 
Are some of the names question- 
able? Beyond a doubt. Have I 
stressed those who have influenced 
the best side of the American 
character rather than those who 
have encouraged its weaknesses? 
Perhaps. But remember, my pur- 


pose was not to supply a rigid 
list from which no appeal could 
be made. It was rather to indicate 
that Americans, like all peoples, 
are influenced more powerfully by 
the great dead and by men of intel- 
lect than by the ephemeral nota- 
bles who fill the headlines of our 
newspapers; to mark the fact that 
we are moved, though often un- 
consciously, by large and perma- 
nent ideas, as well as by the pas- 
sions of the moment; and, finally, 
to suggest that while Mr. Gunther’s 
sixty-four may “run” America, 
they themselves, like you and me, 
are “run” by others, some of whose 
names, I think, are to be found on 
this list. —3—- 
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A story by ASTRID VALLEY 


MMI 


dnd the 


magic skates 


AGMAR ALWAYS SAID that Axel Bostrém was a man of few 
Den. he was strong and handsome besides. After all, 
she said to Mamma, his shoulders were square and wide; they 
frequently strained his coat seams. And his arms, upon occa- 
sion, extended considerably below the sleeves. Also, there was a 
shadowy fuzz upon his face—a mark of manhood. 

Dagmar made these statements with emotion, her cheeks 
flushed, her hands in fluttering movement. But Mamma only 
laughed. “Does he suffer from growing pains?” she cried. 
“Does he eat his family out of house and home?” Then Mamma 
shook her head and said with a sigh, “Children! What foolish- 
ness enters their heads!” 

“Mamma,” Dagmar cried, her distress overflowing, “Axel 
Bostrém is as tall as you and as broad. He is 17 years old. How 
can he be called a child?” 

Dagmar felt that the trouble between herself and Axel Bos- 
trom had largely to do with Mamma’s buns. They were Mam- 
ma’s pride and joy. She baked enough on Saturday mornings 
to last through the week. They were always available, on a 
plate in the middle of the table, surrounded by the coffee cups. 
When she saw them, Dagmar would look at them with disgust 
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and say, “They are not fit for company!” She meant, of course, 
for Axel Bostrém. 

Whenever Mamma heard this, her anger would rise. “In- 
deed!” she would ery. “These buns are good, and they’re home- 
made. They have substance and contain nourishment. They’re 
fit for a man to sink his teeth in—let alone a gangling boy.” 

But Dagmar brought proof to bear on this matter of the buns. 
‘She said, “Last night Axel Bostrém walked Karin Peterson 
home from the subway again.” That, I knew, made twice. Karin 
Peterson must be gloating over Dagmar. 

“And he has gone with me only once.” She looked accusing- 
ly at Mamma. 

“What difference does that make?” Mamma said impatiently. 
“Must you have company for three blocks? Surely you know 
the way alone?” 

“Mamma,” said Dagmar, “it is not a question of knowing 
the way.” 

“When Axel Bostrém accompanies Karin home,” Dagmar 
continued, the tears in her eyes, “Karin’s mother serves him 
cocoa and sugar cookies—dainty, in many fancy shapes. They 
are elegant. They’re purchased in a store.” 

“Sugar cookies!” Mamma said scornfully. “Tf Axel Bostrom 
favors sugar cookies, he is welcome. Indeed, in that case, he 
is not worth noticing. Let Karin Peterson have him.” 

Dagmar suffered. Then Mamma said, “What can you see in 
such a person? What does he talk about?” 

“Ice skating,” answered Dagmar. “Axel Bostrom speaks sel- 
dom, and then on one subject—ice skating.” 

When Mamma heard this she put down her sewing. Her eyes 
lit up and she smiled. “Ice skating,” said Mamma softly, “that 
indeed is something. In my youth in Sweden,” Mamma said, 
“I skated on the ice. None could surpass me; none could skate 


better than I!” 
Dagmar and I exchanged meaningful glances. Mamma, who 


Astrid Valley’s Swedish family background (her mother still makes the 
kind of buns so prominent in this story) also provided her with the 
‘material for a novel, Marching Bonnet, which Macmillan is publishing. 
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is old, is thinking of skating! We listened to Mamma’s recol- — 


lections and wondered . . . So long ago! To think that even 
then people skated on the ice! 

Mamma described how she skated forward and backward 
and in circles, as well as in figure-8s. It was not possible for 
us really to comprehend that Mamma used to skate on the ice. 

Dagmar asked gently, “Mamma, when you skated in your 
youth, what costume did you wear? To ice skate it’s neces- 
sary to wear a stylish costume.” 

Mamma looked puzzled. “Costume?” she asked. “Are not 
one’s ordinary clothes sufficient, provided they are warm?” 

Dagmar showed Mamma a picture in a magazine. There was 
~a lady on ice skates, dressed in a costume. She stood warmly 
clothed in a thick sweater that buttoned from below the chin 
to far beneath the waist. The collar was rolled. On her head 
the skater wore a cap that matched and had a dainty tuft on top. 

Mamma laughed when she saw this. “Indeed,” she cried, “I 
could skate as well in my winter coat, or a shawl for that mat- 
ter. This is foolishness.” 

Dagmar continued to study the picture long after Mamma 
had left the room. She said to me, “It would be nice to own a 
costume like this—in red.” She looked up. There was a bright- 
ness in her eyes. “If Axel Bostrém should ask me to go skating 
with him, what would Karin Peterson say then?” 

Dagmar’s imagination knew no bounds. I said, “You cannot 
skate. You have no ice skates.” 

Nevertheless Dagmar continued dreamily, “A costume in red_ 
—on Axel Bostrém’s arm.” That was romance. And, besides, 
it would put Karin Peterson in her place. 

“Dagmar,” I asked, “is it romantic to fall down on the ice? 
What fun is that?” 

Dagmar cast disdainful looks in my direction. “Axel Bos- 
trom,” she said, “is strong. He could hold me up.” 

“What fun is that?” 

One day Dagmar bought a costume—in red. She hid the box 
in the closet. When I asked if Axel Bostrém was going to take 
her skating, Dagmar tossed her head and said, “Who knows?” 
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For Christmas, Dagmar wanted only one thing, a pair of ice 
skates. Mamma approved, on condition that they be used. “We 
cannot afford,” she said, “to buy ice skates to rust in the cellar.” 

Then Mamma thought that perhaps this money could be 
saved. From the bottom of her trunk she took a pair of skates 
that had been brought with her from Sweden. Mamma handled 
them lovingly, but Dagmar scorned them. Dagmar said, “To 
skate on such contraptions would be disgraceful, cause for 
laughter. Besides,” she said, “they’re too large.” 

When Mamma returned the skates to the trunk, I thought, 
“Mamma loves those skates.” 


T Curistmas, Dagmar was ready. Skates were at hand, glit- 
Mires in their newness, and the costume was hidden in the 
closet. When Mamma was out, Dagmar tried on the costume. 
She wore it until her face grew red with the heat. 

But Axel Bostrém had not asked her yet. When I inquired, 
Dagmar answered rudely, “None of your business!” 

Then I reminded her that he had taken Karin home again 
the night before. 

“Of course,” she said bitterly, “would he want to eat buns?” 

The days were cold and clear, perfect for skating. In the 
park the lake was frozen and ready. Mamma said to Dagmar, 
“Now is the time to skate. Take your sister with you and go.” 

Dagmar always found some excuse. One time it was a head- 
ache. Another time, her feet hurt. 

“Dagmar,” said Mamma, “how will you learn if you do not 
practise?” But of course Dagmar knew she had no need for 
practice. Axel Bostrém would hold her on his arm. 

Dagmar came home a few days later very excited. She could 
not eat her supper.. Mamma looked worried. “Dagmar,” she 
said, “you work too hard.” 

“He has made the request,” Dagmar told me later. “I shall 
go skating with Axel Bostrém on Saturday afternoon.” 

How lucky, I thought, that Dagmar is prepared. But Mamma 
had yet to be told. 

An hour before Axel Bostrém was to call, Dagmar disap- 
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peared into the bedroom. She put on her skating costume and 


came out. Mamma’s mouth fell open. “Where did that come 
from?” she asked. 

Mamma learned then about Axel Bostrém and the skating. 
She was pleased. “Skating,” said Mamma, “with a costume or 
in ordinary clothes is to be desired.” 

Then suddenly Mamma rose and pulled out her trunk. From 
it she took the old skates and held them in her hands. “Not 
for years have I skated on the ice,” she said. Then she laughed 
gaily. “Why not? We can all skate together. I have decided!” 
She consulted the clock. “Hurry, Anna Lisa, we must get 
ready,” she cried. 

She made joyful preparations, shutting the windows, locking 
the doors,-while Dagmar sat in her skating costume, overcome 
with dismay. 

“Mamma,” Dagmar said weakly, “I was going alone with 
Axel Bostrém.” 

Mamma laughed at that. “Is not skating free for all?” she 
cried. “Let Axel Bostrém come along.” 

I thought, “Now Axel Bostrom will be forced to support 
Mamma as well—Dagmar on one arm, Mamma on the other. 
And Mamma’s shabby winter coat is not suitable for skating.” 

“Mamma,” I said, “you might fall down.” 

“1!” cried Mamma. “None can surpass me on the ice.” 

“Mamma,” I said, “it was so long ago! Maybe you’ve 
forgotten.” 

“Wait and see,” said Mamma. “Just wait and see.” 

Axel Bostrom did not appear very happy either when he 
came to call. On reaching the park, Mamma went immediately 
to have her skates sharpened. 

I thought unhappily, “Now Mamma will break her bones.” 

But Mamma sailed out upon the ice and skated. She was 
not frightened, like Dagmar, whose ankles turned while she 
leaned on Axel’s arm. In a few minutes Dagmar was tired. She 
sat down on a bench, her costume shining brightly in the sun. 
Axel Bostrém stood uncertainly, gazing out at the skaters. He 
saw Mamma among them. There was admiration in his face. 
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Mamma was skating backward and forward, in circles, with - 
speed, turning as gracefully as a bird, swaying as lightly as 
a feather. Those Swedish skates, I thought, must be magic. 

Axel Bostrém cried “Excuse me!” to Dagmar, and was off 
like the wind to Mamma’s side. How they skated together! 
Mamma and Axel Bostrom laughed and raced and dipped and 
swayed. Mamma in her shabby winter coat. 

“Dagmar,” I said, “Mamma was right. There’s no need for 
costumes on the ice. The need is to know how to skate.” 

_ Dagmar nodded dismally. She said in despair, “He will not 
ask me again. He’ll ask Karin Peterson instead.” 

Mamma and Axel Bostrém skated in our direction. Laughing 
and Dae Mamma sat down on the bench. “Dagmar, ” she 
said, “why do you not practise?” 

Now Axel had overcome his silence. “Come along, Dagmar,” 
he said. “Try it again.” 

Dagmar did, with fear and with caution. But she soon im- 
proved. Dagmar in her skating costume. on Axel Bostrém’s 
arm—it was her dream come true. 

Mamma said, “That boy is a skater. Dagmar may well learn 
from him.” 

Dagmar walked proudly at Axel Bostrom’s side all the way 
home, while Mamma and I followed behind. “Mamma,” I whis- 
pered, “if you only had sugar cookies!” 

At home, Mamma made cocoa. She set the table. She put the 
buns on a plate, and said proudly, “Come now and eat. I, for 
one, am hungry. Buns can dull the appetite with substance.” 

Axel Bostrém seemed to agree. He ate with pleasure. He did 
not stop with two or three. He complimented Mamma on the 
buns. “These,” said Axel, “taste like more.” 

“Sugar cookies!” Mamma muttered under her breath. “What 
nonsense!” 

Dagmar looked humble then, but happy. Axel Bostrém said, 
between buns, “Dagmar, you need practice on the ice. Shall 
we go again next week?” 

Dagmar did not object when Mamma answered for her: “In- 
deed we will. Ice skating,” she said, “is good for the soul!”—4g— 
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Phony philanthropists, 

the world’s meanest chiselers, 
wheedle $600,000,600 

every year from generous 


but gullible Americans 


By FREDERICK G. BROWNELL 
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the Freedom Train when i 
visited a certain East Coast city. 
Jingling coin containers and mur- | 
muring: “How about helping dis- 
abled soldiers?” they worked their 
way along the line of men, women, 
and children waiting to view the 
train’s priceless cargo. Those who” 
gave a dime or quarter received a 
red-white-and-blue paper bouton- 
niere. When a policeman hove in 
sight, the pair hurried away. 

Someone asked the policeman 
what veterans’ organization the 
men represented. 

“Vets nothing!” he snorted. 
“Those cookies were never in uni- 
form. They’re a pair of bunco art- 
ists who’ve been hanging around 
the railroad station for weeks.” 

This is just a minor sample of 
one of the most widespread rackets 
in America. One welfare official 
estimates that in New York City 
alone fake charitable organizations 
and unscrupulous collectors make 
off with upwards of $28,000,000 
a year, or about one-half of all 
the money contributed by well-in- 
tentioned citizens. In other cities 
there is a similar situation: the 
public is being bilked, needy peo- 
ple are left in want, and the in- 
stitution of charity itself is given 
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Frederick G. Brownell wrote this arti- 
cle after spending weeks with official 
files on charity frauds. He is a former 
staff member of the American Magazine. 
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a black eye. During 1948, accord- 


ing to a private research organiza- - 


tion, fraudulent philanthropies 
-and bogus humanitarian appeals 
will wheedle nearly $100,000,000 
out of warmhearted but overtrust- 
ful Americans; another $500,000,- 
000 will go down the drain in lav- 
ish fund-raising campaigns organ- 
ized by promoters whose one con- 
cern is to increase their own cut. 

Americans are a generous peo- 
ple. They help to support churches, 
schools, hospitals, libraries, mu- 
seums, old-folks’ homes, fresh-air 
camps, orphanages, and foreign 
missions. Their donations aid the 
halt and the blind; combat tuber- 
culosis, cancer, and infantile pa- 
ralysis at home; fight starvation 
and disease abroad. 

Unfortunately, Americans put 
more heart than brains into their 
giving. Rugged individualists, even 
in charitable matters, they resent 
being told to whom they ought to 
give. All too often they pass up the 
Community Chest only to make a 
whopping contribution to the 
Home for Homeless Felines. 

This situation is made to order 
for those who batten on human 
misery. Crooks and chiselers have 
uncovered a gold mine in the gul- 
libility of the average U. S. citi- 
zen. They ask for money to send 
food and clothing to Europe. They 
entreat aid on behalf of under- 
privileged children and ex-service- 
men. They even wrap themselves in 
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the robes of a tailor-made church 
and add the appeal of religion to 
philanthropy. 

Not infrequently such swindlers 
have already served an apprentice- 
ship in other forms of crime. The 
organizer of one fake foreign- 
relief society was at the time un- 
der indictment on a_ stock-fraud 
charge. The head of an outfit that 
purported to send funds to Greece 
was a notorious cardsharp. 

In Brooklyn, a society was 
formed ostensibly to aid the physi- 
cally disabled. Actually it ex- 
ploited the cripples it pretended to 
help, hiring them for a sweatshop 
pittance to fold and address its 
begging letters. Virtually the sole 
beneficiaries of this “charity”’— 
which took in hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars—were its found- 
er and chief officers, three con- 
victed beggars! 

Charity crooks employ every 
known approach. Pretending to 
represent a prominentagency that 
remits funds to Palestine, several 


Don’t be carried away by your 
enthusiasm for humanitarian aims. 
Says a seasoned investigator: “Ive 
yet to see a crooked charity that 
didn’t lay claim to a noble purpose.” 


erifters set out a few hundred coin- 
collection boxes in New York 
stores and restaurants, sent solici- 
tors to ring doorbells in Jewish 
districts of Brooklyn and The 
Bronx. Over a period of three 
years they took in $30,000, the 
bulk of which they kept. 

Telephone solicitation played a 
prominent role in the activities of 
an Atlantic seaboard gang that got 
away with upwards of $25,000 on 
the plea that they were sending 
magazines to hospitalized veterans. 
The principals in this swindle were 
lately imprisoned; but under new 
leaders and a fresh alias the racket 
still flourishes. Or perhaps your 
name was on the mailing list of 
a certain Texas orphanage. The 
ghouls behind this scheme circu- 
lated 2,000,000 letters and diverted 
a major portion of the $200,000 
derived therefrom to their own 
purposes before the authorities 
caught up with them. 

As bait to lure the dollars of 
unwary donors, crooked and un- 
certified charities mail out car- 
loads of unordered merchandise 
each year. Perhaps the postman 
has recently handed you a package 
containing three initialed handker- 


Don’t heed appeals by mail from 
unknown institutions. In the case of 
those claiming to perform a local service 
in some other area, it’s well to heed the 
rule that “charity begins at home.” 


chiefs, worth all of a dime apiece; 
the accompanying form letter asks 
that you remit $1 toward the sup-— 
port of a home for wayward girls 
somewhere in the Midwest. Be-— 
ware! Or perhaps you received a — 
box of “hand-painted” greeting — 
cards, price $1, from a society for — 
the aid of shut-ins. That, too, may 
be a racket. 

Opening his mail one morning — 
not long ago a Chicago business- 
man came upon a dozen pencils 
with his name stamped on them — 
in gold. “Keep these pencils as a 
token of your generosity,” the note 
with them suggested. “You have 
assisted 600 aged and feeble souls 
to find a haven of comfort and 
sympathetic care.” When he failed 
to send the $2-and-up requested, 
the management of this alleged 
charity put pressure on him. After 
trying unsuccessfully to shame 
him into paying for something he 
had never ordered, they “de-— 
manded” the return of the pencils 
—despite the obvious fact that, 
with his name on them, the pencils — 
were worthless for swindling 
someone else. 

Business executives have learned 
to protect themselves against chis- 


Don’t fall for high-pressure tele- 
phone solicitations. Insist that the 
solicitor put his proposition in a letter. 
That way, he’s liable to a mail-fraud 
charge if the appeal should be phony. 


Don’t shell out to collectors who 
“ome begging for obscure charities. 
e especially wary of men and women 
n religious garb claiming to represent 
‘oosely identified church benevolences. 


slers of this sort. Chambers of 
Commerce and Better Business Bu- 
eaus keep a watchful eye on the 
movements of known charity 
crooks and warn their members of 
such operations. The Department 
f Solicitation of the Cleveland 
hamber of Commerce, for exam- 
ple, does an excellent job. An- 
other alert group is the California 
ntelligence Bureau of Los An- 
eles. The National Better Busi- 
mess Bureau serves as a clearing 
ouse for information about sharp- 
rs from coast to coast. 

Wealthy men and women, once 
n easy mark for charity “gold- 
ricks,” have likewise learned dis- 
retion in their giving. Some even 
ire their own investigators and ac- 
ountants to make certain their 
ollars go to worthy causes. Others 
se the research facilities of the 
ational Information Bureau. This 
30-year-old Manhattan outfit, 
eaded by a former watchdog for 
he Rockefeller benefactions, and 


Cuarity—WiItTH MALICE 


Don’t be humbugged by the 
“benefit” approach. Before you buy 
tickets to a baseball game or invest in 
a car raffle, find out how much of your 
money goes to a promoter and his aides. 


supported by individuals, corpora- 
tions, philanthropic foundations, 
and some 600 local Community 
Chests, keeps tabs on upwards of 
1,200 eleemosynary institutions. 
Merely by consulting the NIB, a 
member can usually find out 
whether a national charitable or- 
ganization is (a) on the level, and 
(b) efficiently administered. 

As a result, the purveyors of 
spurious philanthropic appeals 
now find their richest pickings 
among people of moderate means. 
Moreover, by limiting their re- 
quests to small sums they are able 
to mulct the public out of millions 
of dollars and yet run only a 
slight risk of getting caught. 

The individual donor is the only 
one who can end this meanest of 
all rackets. The police can’t do the 
job. Although they may be certain 
that a crime has been committed, 
they often find it impossible to 
furnish proof. For example, the 
backers of one bogus charity got 
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Bon’t be misled by a deliberate 
similarity of names. The “Citizens’ 
Mission” is not the same as the City 
Mission; and the “American Volunteer 
Army” would be neither the Salvation 
Army nor the Volunteers of America. 


away with more than $100,000; 
but they had deliberately kept 
their books in such confusion that 
the crime couldn’t be pinned on 
them. “The most we could get was 
a $500 fine for soliciting without 
a license,” the district attorney 
ruefully admitted. 

In another instance, a gang of 
fake solicitors had collected thou- 
sands of dollars in the name of a 
hospital. The hospital board, fear- 
ing the effects of unfavorable pub- 
licity on their own fund-raising ef- 
forts, refused to prosecute. 

The police, moreover, have no 
control over appeals by telephone 
or letter. In cases involving the 
use of the mails to defraud, Uncle 
Sam usually manages in the long 
run to catch up with the miscre- 
ants. But even a successful prose- 
cution and a stiff sentence doesn’t 
recover the money lost through 
this type of swindle. Neither does 
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unordered merchandise. /f you have 
scruples about using something not pai 
for, simply throw it in the wastebasket. 
Yowre under no obligation, legal or 
moral, to return the stuff foisted on yo 


it deter other crooks from tryin 
the same racket. : 
To complicate the situation, the 
First Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, protecting freedom of wor- 
ship, also protects racketeers em- 
ploying religion as a cloak. In 
many states it’s ridiculously easy 
to become a clergyman. New York, 
for example, merely requires that 
you register with the county clerk 
your intention to perform marriage 
ceremonies. It’s almost as easy to 
become the founder and proprie- 
tor of your own religious corpo- 
ration. With a couple of confeder- 
ates you simply draw up incorpo- 
ration papers and file them at the 
county courthouse. You are then 
a legally constituted “church.” 
Once organized, your next step 
may be to set up a church “mis- 
sion.” Perhaps you call yourself 
The Charity Church of Christ; or 
perhaps it’s The Gates of Mercy 
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‘Mission: these may be the titles 
of perfectly legitimate religious 
organizations, but they also hap- 
‘pen to be the names actually used 
by a couple of bands of swindlers 
operating in New York City. 

In all likelihood you will rent a 
vacant storefront to serve as your 
“chapel,” and advertise on the 
window: GOSPEL MEETING 2 P.M. 
EVERY SUNDAY. WARM FOOD FREE. 
ALL WELCOME. The furnishings of 
one such “mission,” raided by the 
district attorney, cousisted of an 
oil stove, a lectern, eight assorted 
cups and saucers, and a box of 
comic books. There were no Bibles, 
hymnals, or othe: religious vol- 
umes; no chairs or benches; and 
no facilities for cooking or serving 
the “warm food” promised. 

As a final step you are apt to 
engage solicitors— ministers’ like 
yourself—to go out and raise 
funds for your mythical benefac- 
tions. These solicitors may wander 


Don’t be dazzled by an imposing 
list of sponsors. Such lists can be 
faked—as in the case of the phony re- 
lief association whose letterhead carried 
the names of President Truman and 
Herbert Hoover. Many prominent people 
lend their names to any worthy-sounding 
cause without checking its credentials. 


far afield. One self-styled “rever- 
end,” claiming to represent a New 
Jersey orphanage, left a trail of 
dupes from Bangor to Indian- 
apolis. The “mother superior” of a 
trumped-up Harlem crder was 
found to have a record of twenty- 
eight arrests for prostitution. 

New York City in particular is 
overrun with fake ministers and 
nuns, soliciting donations in the 


-name of nonexistent charities. One 


Brooklyn official actually estimates 
that forty new ones spring up 
every week. What happens is that 
as soon as an enterprising solici- 
tor learns the ropes and finds how 
lucrative the racket is, he quits and 
starts his own religion. There has 
been talk of tightening up the 
state Religious Corporations Act, 
but so far nothing has come of it. 

Besides such outright fakes, al- 
most every city has a legitimate 
charity or two that has become in- 
volved with unscrupulous promot- 


Don’t give indiscriminately to 
“tage days” and street-corner col- 
lections. Some are worthy; others 
not. Even poppy sales have been abused. 
Officials in one city found a local veter- 
ans’ organization buying poppies from 
a manufacturer and reselling them to 
street hawkers for two cents apiece. 


ers. Unable to meet Community 
Chest standards of efficiency and 
service, an honest but poorly man- 
aged institution too often becomes 
the cat’s-paw for professional 
fund-raisers who work for a per- 
centage of the take. use high-pres- 
sure methods, pad expenses, .and 
invariably pocket the lion’s share 
of what the public gives. 
“Benefit” entertainments—hba- 
zaars, dances, boxing matches— 
are a favorite promoter’s device. 
The announcement of one charity 
baseball game in the South read: 
“All the proceeds from this game 


Don’t send money, food, or cloth- 
ing to strangers in response to beg- 
ging letters. If the writer lives in your 
home town, ask the Family Aid Society 
or the local Welfare Council to look 
into the case. If the letter comes from 
elsewhere in the United States, the Red 
Cross is equipped to investigate and 
determine the need. If the appeal origi- 
nated overseas (as many of them do 
these days), refer it to one of the recog- 
nized foreign-relief agencies. If you’re 
sending food or clothing to someone in 
Europe whose need you know, you'll do 
well to entrust the job to CARE, 
rather than to a commercial forwarder. 


will go to the Blank Sanatorium.” 
Of the $7,200 brought in by the 
ticket sale, the sanatorium actually — 
received less than $2,800. A pro-— 
moter-managed bazaar held in the — 
name of a California nursing — 
home resulted in a $3,000 deficit. — 
A tea for the benefit of an orphan- ~ 
age in an Eastern city netted three 
cents on the dollar. And a “milk — 
fund” boxing match in the Mid- — 
west produced some milk for the 
kiddies—but more cream for the 
promoters. 

How can you protect yourself 
against these racketeers? How can 
you give succor without being 
duped? Observe the “don’ts” on 
these pages. And when in doubt, 
always investigate. The local Coun- 
cil of Churches can tell you if an 
alleged Protestant philanthropy is 
legitimate and deserving of sup- — 
port. The Chancery Office of the ~ 
Catholic diocese will give you the 
same information about Catholic 
benevolences. You can check the 
bona fides of Jewish institutions by 3 
asking the Jewish Welfare Council ~ 
or a local rabbi. 

For information on other chari- 
ties, query the Community Chest, 
the Chamber of Commerce, or the 
local Better Business Bureau. If 
they don’t have the information, 
they’ll make it their job to get it. 
And by checking with them at 
once, you may succeed in heading 
off a new racket before it has a 
chance to get well started. —44— 
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-ETURNING 


The milkweed makes the same airy morrises 
Up on the hill humped at the same view, 
Drifts in the orchard, downdrafts here to strew 
Sparely, as every year, the brambled terraces. 


This is a house that used to look at me 

With history in the chambers of its gaze, 

As old men’s eyes seem full of war and sea, 
Of dying dead and wrecks of foundered days. 


Harvard received the slides of Palestine. 
To Dartmouth rode the bust of Nathan Lord. 


Homer and Tacitus went for pulp. The wine 


Had all been drunk. The rest was sold or stored. 


They scatter, canes and hymnals, Persian tile, 
Paperweight, potpourri, and Spanish comb, 
And this so suddenly, one doubts a while, 

But learns at last, no highway goes to home. 


Returning is our most unfurnished mood, 
And newly housed we situate our youth 
In golden ages, choosing as we should 
Repose of fiction over traceless truth, 


And being altered, seldom go in mind 

Where once we had the past about us, lest, 
Dreaming too well, we should return and find, 
As those who found the lost Marie Celeste, 


A host of things, and not a person there; 
The table laid, a watch still ticking by 

The captain’s bunk, a coat across a chair, 
The mate’s half-written letter, hardly dry. 


By RICHARD, WILBUR 
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By JAIME SABARTES 


: 
: 
| 


AN INSIGHT INTO A FAMOUS ARTIST'S WORK BY HIS 


Jaime Sabartés has been a close friend 
of Picasso, most famous of contemporary 
painters, ever since the latter was a 
19-year-old artist in Barcelona. In these 
extracts from his book, Picasso: An In- 
timate Portrait (to be published this 
month by Prentice-Hall Inc.), Sabartés 
comments on six of the portraits his 
friend did of him during their associa- 
tion. (Paintings reprinted by courtesy 
of Galerie Louis Carré, except as noted. ) 


EFORE Picasso, the artist used 
fe to take the object apart and 
try to imitate it. Picasso accepted 
it as a point of departure in order 
to devote himself thenceforth to an 
infinity of combinations and calcu- 
lations—that is, when he did not 
use it as an element of compari- 
son in order to emphasize that 
which might be true in his fan- 
IISIES gq Si 

One day I was wondering what 
I might do to keep busy. 

“Write, man, write. Write no 
matter what,” Picasso said. “Write 
for yourself, if you wish, even if 


The author-model (left) and the 
artist sit in Picasso’s Riviera studio 
before the latest portraits of Sabartés— 
as a pensive salyr. For the same model 
in other roles, see the following pages. 
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PAINTED ME 


RIEND AND MODEL FOR FORTY YEARS 


PHOTOGRAPH BY SI} 


it be only for yourself; but write, 
and you will see that all your 
blues will disappear, and that you 
will feel better.” 

I decided, therefore, to take 
these portraits as texts, to try to 
imbue with warmth Picasso’s pic- 
tures of me, to make them live 
anew, to enrich them with frag- 
ments from the life of their creator 
and shreds of my own. 


1900... . In the literary world 
the rage was for what we had been 
told to call “decadent poetry.” The 
fashionable young women adopted 
languishing postures. Pallor was 
the order of the day . . . and de- 
signers decorated books with lilies 
and such. Poets to be poets had to 


* 


1900 Sabartés as a young aesthete. 
A wash drawing, done in Barcelona. 


o2 


have long hair, and painters wore 


their coats buttoned up to the 
neck, regardless of the weather. 
On one of the two hundred-odd 
days which he spent in the studio 
on the Riera de San Juan [ Barce- 
lona], Picasso handed me a brush 
and asked me to serve as a model. 


al) 
a 


“Hold this with two fingers, as 


if it were a flower; lift it up a 
bit... hold it. That’s fine.” 

In a very short time he told me: 
“That’s enough.” 

Then I looked over his shoulder 
and understood: it was his com- 
mentary on the mania for effete- 
ness which was pervading the 
atmosphere. 


1901 ... One night, I found 
myself alone in the Cafe La Lor- 
raine, . alone and dreadfully 
bored. Before me, upon the table’s 
marble top, stood a glass of beer. 
With my near-sighted eyes I scru- 
tinized the room, trying to pene- 
trate the smoke-laden atmosphere. 

Just as my sense of desolation 
was keenest, Picasso appeared— 
Picasso and the rest. But he came 
first, led on by the intensity of his 
gaze. . . . Unwittingly, I was serv- 
ing as the model for a picture. . . 

My hair was chestnut colored, 
neither light nor dark, long and 
smooth; falling over my shoul- 
ders, it curled slightly. My clothes 
were like those worn by the “rap- 
ins” [art students] of the period: 
a loose corduroy jacket, with a 
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round collar buttoned at the neck, 
dispensed with the need of a vest 
and, in emergencies, could even 
disguise the lack of a shirt. The 
black wings of my lavalliere tie 
dropped upon my chest. 

When Picasso put the painting 
up on the easel, I was astonished 
to see myself just as he had sur- 


Picasso PatnteD ME 


1901 The Glass of Beer is one of the earliest paintings in Picasso's “blue peri- 


ws Et 


od.” It was inspired by the sight of his myopic friend sitting alone ina Paris cafe. 


prised me in the cafe. Here is the 
spectre of my solitude, seen from 
without. The line which encloses 
the idea, eloquent in its simplicity, 
fixes a gesture suggestive of the 
artist's compassion upon surpris- 
ing his friend in solitude. Such is 
the image returned to me by the 
clear light of Picasso’s observa- 
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it be only for yourself; but write, 
and you will see that all your 
blues will disappear, and that you 
will feel better.” 

I decided, therefore, to take 
these portraits as texts, to try to 
imbue with warmth Picasso’s pic- 
tures of me, to make them live 
anew, to enrich them with frag- 
ments from the life of their creator 
and shreds of my own. 


1900... . In the literary world 
the rage was for what we had been 
told to call “decadent poetry.” The 
fashionable young women adopted 
languishing postures. Pallor was 
the order of the day . . . and de- 
signers decorated books with lilies 
and such. Poets to be poets had to 


1900 Sabartés as a young aesthete. 
A wash drawing, done in Barcelona 
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Taine. 


have long hair, and painters wore 
their coats buttoned up to the 
neck, regardless of the weather. 
On one of the two hundred-odd 
days which he spent in the studio 
on the Riera de San Juan [Barce- 
lona], Picasso handed me a brush 
and asked me to serve as a model. | 
“Hold this with two fingers, as’ 
if it were a flower; lift it up a 
bit... hold it. That’s fine.” 
In a very short time he told me: 
“That’s enough.” | 
Then I looked over his shoulder 
and understood: it was his com- 
mentary on the mania for effete- 
ness which was pervading the 
atmosphere. 


1901 ... One night, I found 
myself alone in the Cafe La Lor- 
. . alone and dreadfully 
bored. Before me, upon the table’s 
marble top, stood a glass of beer. 
With my near-sighted eyes I scru- 
tinized the room, trying to pene- 
trate the smoke-laden atmosphere. 

Just as my sense of desolation 
was keenest, Picasso appeared— 
Picasso and the rest. But he came 
first, led on by the intensity of his 
gaze. . . . Unwittingly, I was serv- 
ing as the model for a picture. . . 

My hair was chestnut colored, 
neither light nor dark, long and 
smooth; falling over my shoul- 
ders, it curled slightly. My clothes 
were like those worn by the “rap- 
ins” [art students] of the period: 
a loose corduroy jacket, with a 
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1901 The Glass of Beer is one of the earliest paintings in Picasso's ‘“‘blue peri- 


od.” It was inspired by the sight of his myopic friend sitting alone ina Paris cafe. 


round collar buttoned at the neck, 
dispensed with the need of a vest 
and, in emergencies, could even 
disguise the lack of a shirt. The 
black wings of my lavalliere tie 
dropped upon my chest. 

When Picasso put the painting 
up on the easel, I was astonished 
to see myself just as he had sur- 


Picasso Patntep ME 


prised me in the cafe. Here is the 
spectre of my solitude, seen from 
without. The line which encloses 
the idea, eloquent in its simplicity, 
fixes a gesture suggestive of the 
artist’s compassion upon surpris- 
ing his friend in solitude. Such is 
the image returned to me by the 
clear light of Picasso’s observa- 
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1904 Realistic “blue period” portrait 
of Sabartés painted in Barcelona. 


tion, a fugitive hallucination of 
his own restlessness, tormented by 
the discovery of his friend peering 
into the abyss of his loneliness. 


1904 _.. The blue in this por- 
trait is very intense .. . The lines 
are finer, the hue of the skin, lips, 
and eyes brighter and at the same 
time softer. One now can discern 
greater skill in Picasso’s manner 
of blending the colors of the flesh 
. . . Hitherto his style had been 
rigidly austere. In Paris he would 
not have cared whether my lips 
were more red or less. Then he 
needed crudeness and simplicity, 
but from his experiments he had 
learned what he could do with 
blue, and now he wanted to dis- 
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cover to what extent he could dis- 
pense with it. 


1935... Picasso had shut him- 
self up in the dining room and 
I surmised that he was writing. 
Presently I heard steps along the 
corridor and then Picasso ap- 
peared at the door, triumphantly 
waving a paper in his hand as if 
it were a flag. Handing it to me 
he said: “Take it. It is your por- 
trait.” It read: 


Live coal of friendship 

clock which always gives the hour 

joyfully waving banner 

stirred by the breath of a kiss on 
the hand 

caress from the wings of the heart 

which flies from the topmost height 

of the tree of the fruit-laden bower 

when the gaze turns its velvet to- 
ward the window 

armchair stuffed with the vest torn 
from the shrieking goose 

shaped with all the patience of the 
worm 

and dyed by the ribbon of Medi- 
terranean hue 

table so gracefully set 

upon the hand of the beggar 

dressed only in flowers 

alms garnered from all those 
worlds he drags 

trench of rose-colored bows 

so braided 

as to spell the words which alone 

must sing their names 


When Picasso began to write, 
some years ago, he used to sepa- 
rate the phrases with dashes: some 
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long, some short. Later, however, 
Picasso gave up these conven- 
tions and in his present writings 
there are no periods, commas, 
paragraphing, or capital letters. 
Picasso declared that punctuation 
marks were the loincloths conceal- 
ing the pudenda of literature... . 
“T would rather invent a grammar 
of my own than bind myself to 
rules which do not belong to me.” 


1938 ... One day we began to 
discuss the subject of portraiture. 
Once, to show that I was listening, 
I put in: “I should like to have my 
portrait done with ruffs, like those 
gentlemen of the sixteenth century 
—and with a plumed hat to cover 
my bald head.” 

“T’1l do it for you by and by,” 
he answered carelessly. 

December 25, 1938 ... I saw my 
portrait, done in accordance with 
my extravagant whim: as a gentle- 
man of the time of Philip II. There 
was the plaited ruff and velvet hat 
enlivened by feathers. 

Since the idea had not origi- 
nated with him, Picasso had bound 
his imagination by the conven- 
tional frontiers set by me in the 
course of our conversation. That 
is why his pencil, accustomed to 
roaming freely, had stopped here 
and there and torn the paper, no 
doubt while checking his impulse. 

“This is nothing,” he said. 
“Pll finish it up some other day.” 

December 26, 1938 ... On 
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1938 Picasso, ringing two variations 
on one theme, sees Sabartés as a me- 
dieval courtier (above) and, with slight 
changes, as a bald harlequin (below). 


some pages torn from a_note- 
book there were drawings new to 
me and one which was another 
portrait of myself: the third in 
two days. It bore the same date as 
. the previous one. In this one my 
expression was not as stern as in 
the first of the series of three. The 
only detail he had left in accord- 
ance with my whim regarding the 
costume was the ruff. The bare 
cranium, the disorder apparent in 
the pleats of the ruff, might lead 
one to think that I had slept in 
this accoutrement and that he had 
surprised me jumping out of bed. 
I was ending my career as almost 
a harlequin. 


1939 ... [This] portrait has 
really all the characteristics of 
my physiognomy, though only the 
most essential ones. If the way 
Picasso put them together does 
not coincide with the way the ma- 
jority of people see them, this is 
because, thinking about me. he 
took them from his memory. with 
the intention of giving them form 
in a picture, organizing them in 
accordance with his sensibility and 
the need of constructing a harmo- 
nious whole. 

About this time Doctor Collaré 
frequented my house in his pro- 
fessional capacity. After two or 
three days, he discovered [ this ] 
portrait hanging on the wall. 

Thereafter, he never left my 
house without first casting a glance 
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at that picture. Every day he made 
a new comment... .° 

“What astonished me is to ‘see 
the nose going one way, and the 
lips and chin another, as if the 
face were in profile,and the head 
both in profile and full face at 
the same time but in a different 
direction from the eyes, except 
that one of the eyes is hanging in 
the air while the glasses are upside 
down.” 

“This lends me an air of move- 
ment, or, rather, of life. Here you 
have me now before your eyes, 
and surely you do not mind seeing 
me from both one side and the 
other.” 

“But, how about the glasses?” 

“That’s something else. Do you 
know that Picasso didn’t even no- 
tice that he was painting them up- 
side down? . . ..I believe this is 
due to the need of not interrupt- 
ing the rhythm of the lines of the 
orbital arcs. Had he swung the are 
which supports the lenses in the 
same direction, the course of these 
curves would have been needlessly 
broken, hence the glasses do not 
rest on the nose but hang in the 
air. When they built that suspen- 
sion bridge between Long Island 
and Manhattan, we all were aston- 
ished to find that it stood up in 
spite of the fact that instead of 
supporting itself upon an arch, it 
bore the arch on its back.” 

The Doctor laughed and shook 
my hand excitedly: “That’s a good 
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193 9 Two-faceted portraits are among Picasso's most fam 


ous, and perplexing, 


works. This is Sabartés as the painter remembers him, not as he sees him. 


one!” and then added, “Even if it 
isn’t true, it’s a good observation. 
But, as a matter of fact, it’s true.” 

After seeing the portrait on sev- 
eral different days, comparing it 


Picasso PatnteD ME 


each time with his own recollec- 
tion of me as retained during the 
period separating his visits, Doc- 
tor Collar6é admitted that he saw it 
with different eyes. —4a— 
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- OIL BEHIND 


While our synthetic petroleum program lags, U. S. o: 


By SAUL K. PADOVER 


HE POLITICS 


jompanies plunge deeper into the dangerous Middle East 


ROBERT YARNALL RICHIE 


OME EXPERTS on petroleum re- . 
S sources believe that if the 
United States continues to con- 
sume oil at its current rate, using 
present methods of extraction, we 
could exhaust our own and Carib- 
bean reserves in a dozen years, and 
all the known resources of Arabia 
—if we owned them—in little 
more than another dozen years 
after that. But there are other ex- 
perts who declare that substitutes 
and synthetics now being de- 
veloped will yield enough liquid 
fuel to last us a thousand years. 

This would be merely an aca- 
demic difference in emphasis if it 
were not the key to some of the 
more dangerous aspects of our 
foreign policy. Because we have 
thus far accepted the first view, 
our government is now backing 
the ventures of private American 
oil companies in vulnerable areas 
thousands of miles away from 
home. It is devoting hundreds of 


Artery of an oil empire: This pipeline 
snakes across the Saudi Arabian des- 
ert from Abgqaiq to Dhahran—site of 
an active $4,000,000 U.S. airbase. 
Note thermometer registering over 140°. 
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Fingers in the pudding: British and 
French corporation signs in Baghdad. 


millions of dollars—and guns—to 
strengthening Greece and Turkey. 
It has moved into Arabia with 
gold, treaties, and pipelines. It 
has, for the first time in our his- 
tory, planted the Stars and Stripes 
in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Why? Because the Mediter- 
ranean is the gateway to the Mid- 
dle East, and the Middle East is 
the only place on earth where vast 
amounts of natural petroleum are 
not only known to be present but 
are still available to American 
prospectors. 

Today, American oil men, with 
the blessing of the State Depart- 
ment, are wading deep in Arabian 
petroleum—and telling the Rus- 


Saul K. Padover made his first study 
of U. S. oil problems as assistant to 
Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes. 
Later he served abroad as political ana- 
lyst for the O.S.S. He has written sey- 
eral authoritative books on Jefferson 
and, recently, one on occupied Germany. 
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sians to stay out. Loy W. Hender- 
son, chief of the State Depart. 
ment’s Office of Near Eastern Af- 
fairs, has warned that if the So- 
viets had the Arabian oil they 
would be “in a position to hamper, 
if not pervert, the rehabilitation of 
western Europe and to retard the 
economic development of Africa 
and southern Asia.” This gives us 
more than a hint of our political 
reaction to this problem. 

Politics apart, the question is: 
Do we really need this Middle 
Eastern oil? On the face of it, the 
answer seems to be Yes. The facts 
are that the United States uses 
more oil than all other nations 
combined, that its consumption is 
constantly increasing, and that, 
finally, the American fields are be- 
ing exhausted. In 1947, American 
consumption was over 2,000 mil- 
lion barrels—compared to some 
300 million for all of Europe out- 
side Russia. 

Can the American fields con- 
tinue to quench so insatiable a 
thirst? The discovery of new de- 
posits in the United States has 
steadily declined in recent years. 
The active wells are yielding less 
and less, although there are so 
many of them—425,000, or 95 per 
cent of the world’s total—that the 
combined output is still tremen- 
dous. But a time is coming, experts 
predict, when the American wells 
will have been milked nearly dry. 
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The proved oil reserves in this 
icountry are estimated at 22 billion 
tbarrels—enough to last about a 
idozen years, at the present rate of 
national consumption. New fields 
jmay prolong this period for an- 
jother half-dozen years but hardly 


more. All but a few oil men ex- 
pect no other important oil dis- 
coveries on American soil. 

The result is that for the first 
time in a quarter of a century, we 
are importing as much petroleum 
(crude) as we are exporting (re- 


‘Second stretch of a journey to the world’s machines: Refined oil from Middle East 
‘fields is piped into tankers at the port of Haifa, a focus of the Palestine conflict. 
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fined). Henceforth Europe and 
the rest of the world will have to 
rely on the Caribbean or Indone- 
sian fields and, above all, on those 
of Arabia. 

There seems to be oil almost 
everywhere in the Middle East, but 
the most opulent deposits are in 
Tran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Ku- 
wait. This entire area, consider- 
ably larger than one-third the 
United States, is backward and un- 
derpopulated; Kuwait, Yemen, 
and Saudi Arabia in particular 
have few civilized institutions and 
even fewer modern installations— 
the latter put in mostly by the oil 
companies. The Arabian countries 
are ruled, and largely owned. by 
absolute lords and their numerous 
families; and their peoples are ap- 
pallingly poor, undernourished, 
and disease-ridden. But the barren 
land under their feet covers quan- 
tities of that dark liquid for which 
the fuel-thirsty West is willing to 
pay so much gold. 


|XTREMELY CONSERVATIVE esti- 

mates set the Middle Eastern 
oil reserves at 26 billion barrels. 
Concessions to these deposits are 
held by the Americans and the 
British, but mostly by Americans. 
The big American concessionaires 
include Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, Texas Company, Gulf Oil, and 
Socony-Vacuum—al]l tightly inter- 
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locked. Standard of Califor 
and Texas Company operate 
powerful subsidiary, the Arabi 
American Oil Company, popula 
known as Aramco. Aramco in tu 
has two subsidiaries, the Bahre 
Oil Company and the Californi 
Texas Oil Company, one ine 
porated in Canada and the other 
the Bahamas. Recently—“coin 
dentally with the announcement 
the Truman Doctrine,” in th 
words of Senator Owen Brewste 
chairman of the Senate War Inve 
tigating Committee—Standard 
New Jersey and Socony-Vacuu 
bought a 40 per cent interest i 
Aramco. 

It looked like an exclusive fa 
ily affair until Ralph K. Davie 
former United States Deputy P. 
troleum Administrator, recenth 
organized the $100 million Ameri 


estate on the Persian Gulf, fort 
or fifty miles square) and int 


Hamid ed Din, a polygamous ol 
gentleman who ruled a medieval 
feudality about the size of Nebras- 
ka, once said: “I and my people 
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ould rather eat grass than allow 
Joreigners to enter the country. 
ut when the U. S. offered him 
$1,000,000 credit, he decided to 
swallow his pride rather than 
brass. 

aupI. ARABIA’S petroleum is 

owned entirely by Aramco, 
which has a concession running 
until 1999. This private concession 
jwas maintained by means of a gov- 
srnment bribe in the form of about 
80,000,000 of Lend-Lease, given 
to King Ibn Saud and other, lesser 
lords of Arabia to keep them 
meutral in the war against Hitler. 
‘Aramco is now expanding its pro- 
‘duction and building a pipeline to 
the Mediterranean—a project pro- 
sposed by Secretary Ickes during 
ithe war but blocked by the oil 
men, who did not want a govern- 
ment enterprise active in their 
lucrative business. 

Half of Kuwait’s oil is owned 
lby the Gulf Oil Company: that of 
Iraq is held partly by Socony- 
Vacuum and Standard of New 
Jersey, and partly by French, 
‘Dutch, and British interests. But 
‘the most complex and potentially 
explosive situation is in Iran, 
which is not only contiguous to 
‘the Soviet Union but also has the 
most oil. The Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company (59 per cent British- 
government owned) holds the 
main concession, but the dollar- 
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hunery British have made deals 
with Standard of New Jersey and 
Socony-Vacuum, giving the Ameri- 
cans control over refining, piping, 
and distribution. Between them, 
the British and Americans have 
thus sewed up the greatest single 
source of crude petroleum in the 
Middle East. 

Apparently this has the Rus- 
sians worried and angry. They had 
already battled with Iran and had 
left troops there in 1946. An inter- 
national uproar led to the with- 
drawal of the Soviet Army. Rus- 
sia, which produces only about 10 
per cent as much oil as the United 
States, made a treaty with Iran’s 
former premier, Ahmad Ghavam, 
providing for a joint petroleum 
company that would give Russia 
51 per cent and Iran 49 per cent 
of all oil extracted by the com- 
pany. Northern Iran, the area 
covered by the treaty, is close to 
Baku, where the Soviets have sur- 
plus refining facilities, and is for 
them a logical place to obtain pe- 
troleum economically. But Anglo- 
American pressure and dollars 
emboldened the Iranian Parlia- 
ment to nullify the treaty. The 
next move will be Russia’s. 

In the meantime, the private oil 
business is booming and there are 
profits for everyone. Moreover, ac- 
cording to Senator Brewster, the 
oil companies made the U.S. Navy 
pay an exorbitant price during the: 
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Portrait of our gasoline future: Each of the four oblongs represents the fraction 

our reserves that could be developed commercially and sold at service stations with 
the price range indicated. Both the quantity available from each source and the pri 
per gallon are estimates subject to market fluctuations and technological advance 
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yar: $1.05 a barrel for petroleum 
hat had been formerly offered for 
“cents and that had cost the Ja- 


| panese before Pearl Harbor only 


70 cents. Senator Brewster’s figures 
indicate that on an investment of 
about $1,100,000 the American oil 
companies have already realized a 

profit of $117,000,000—and suf- 


fered no taxes. 


E NOW COME to the funda- 

mental consideration. If it is 
true that the United States faces an 
oil famine, aren’t the Arabian 
fields a national necessity? The 
answer is an emphatic No. 

To begin with, it is perilous to 
put one’s petroleum eggs into one 
basket, especially one that is so far 
from home. In time of. war, the 
Arabian wells and pipelines could 
not be defended and would in all 
probability be blown up by one 
side or the other. After a careful 
survey of the subject, a leading 
government authority, Arno C. 
Fieldner, Chief of the Fuels and 
Explosives Branch of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, concluded: “From 
the standpoint of national secu- 
rity, as well as sound business, it is 
not desirable to place too great a 
dependence upon foreign sources 
of petroleum.” 

Secondly, it is not necessary to 
do so. The United States is not 
really faced with a liquid fuel 
famine, although it has been in the 
interest of the oil companies to 
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create such an impression. There 
is not only much room for im- 
provement in existing production 
techniques (the newer cracking 
processes can more than double 
the yield of gasoline from petro- 
leum) but, above all, there is a 
whole world of substitutes which, 
so far, has hardly been tapped. 

Under a $30,000,000 research 
program, the Department of the 
Interior’s Bureau of Mines has 
been carrying on exciting experi- 
ments in the field of synthetic 
fuels. It has set up a number of 
experimental plants in strategic © 
sections of the country—in Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia, for syn- 
thetic-gas production from coal; 
in Louisiana, Missouri, and in 
Pittsburgh and Bruceton, Pennsy]- 
vania, for coal hydrogenation and 
gas synthesis; and in Rifle, Colo- 
rado, and Laramie, Wyoming, for 
treating oil shale. What has so 
far been discovered here, particu- 
larly in “know-how, indicates 
that the United States has little to 
worry about in its fuel future. “At 
the present rate of research prog- 
ress,” Dr. R. R. Sayers, head of 
the Bureau of Mines, announced 
in February, 1947, “production of 
synthetic petroleum products on a _ 
commercial basis is possible with- 
in a few years.” 

The United States is rich in all 
of the three great sources of syn- 
thetic fuels. 

1. Natural gas. By the gas- 
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synthesis process, used commer: 
cially in Germany before the war, 
this can be converted into liquid 
fuel. The United States has a vast 
reserve of natural gas (estimated 
at 160 trillion cubic feet) which 
can be converted into liquid fuel 
at the rate of approximately a bar- 
rel (42 gallons) of oil from every 
12,000 cubic feet of gas. This is 
equivalent to total U. S. require- 
ments for about seven years. 

2. Coal. The hydrogenation 
process liquefies coal and lignite 
into high-grade fuel. Half the gas- 
oline used by the Nazi war ma- 
chine came from hydrogenated 
coal. This country possesses al- 
most 50 per cent of the world’s 
known reserves of coal (3.2 tril- 
lion net tons), enough to last a 
thousand years at the present rate 
of consumption. 

3. Shale. By a process of dis- 
tillation, oil shale yields quantities 
of shale oil at the rate of approxi- 
mately 1.6 tons of shale to a barrel 
of crude oil. We have in the west- 
ern United States deposits of shale 
sufficient to produce about 92 bil- 
lion barrels of oil—more than 
four times our present reserves of 
petroleum, 

The cost factor in the produc- 
tion of these synthetics has not yet 
been \worked out, for the simple 
reason that there has been no 
large-scale commercial operation. 
Laboratory estimates, which are of 
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necessity high, put the cost of syn- 
thetic fuel at a level a few cents 
higher than the present price of 
fuel oil. According to Secretary of 
the Interior J. A. Krug, gasoline 
from coal or shale can now be 
produced at a cost 5 to 7 cents 
above the current cost of gasoline 
from petroleum. Authorities be- 
lieve that eventually it should be 
no more expensive than the natural 
product. Moreover, the by-prod- 
ucts of natural petroleum, ranging 
from rubber to toluene for explo- 
sives, are now so valuable that to 
burn petroleum in heat engines is 
considered by many scientists a 
senseless waste. 


O DEVELOP a full-scale synthet- 
i ke industry will be expensive; 
Secretary Krug has told Congress 
that a 5- to 10-year program, cost- 
ing $9,000,000,000, would be re- 
quired to achieve commercial pro- 
duction of 2,000,000 barrels a day. 
The precarious political situation 
in the Middle East, coupled with 
the tremendous growth in the de- 
mand for oil (as dramatically re- 
vealed by the shortages last win- 


‘ter), make government aid for 
such a program likely—and the | 


cost, therefore, much less of a 
commercial obstacle. 

Apart from synthetics, two other 
sources of power are potentially 
available. One is the petroleum 
deposits under the Continental 
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Shelf, and the other is energy 
_ from nuclear fission. 

__ The Continental Shelf is the un- 
derwater area off the rim of the 
American coast, particularly in 
the Gulf of Mexico and off the 
shores of California. Altogether 
this includes more than  800,- 
000 square miles, approximately 
equivalent to one quarter of the 
continental United States. Geolo- 
gists say that in this submarine 
land (up to 600 feet underwater) 
there are immense quantities of 
minerals and perhaps as much as 
22 billion barrels of oil—a reserve 
comparable to that on land. 

As a result of oil politics and 
uncertainty concerning ownership 
—despite a recent Supreme Court 
decision that the submerged lands 
are federal property—neither the 
federal government nor private 
business has so far done much to 
exploit these resources. Neverthe- 
less they are close at hand and can 
be extracted with modern tech- 
niques. The Gulf of Mexico, off 
Texas, is obviously nearer home 
than the eastern Mediterranean, off 
Arabia. 

As for the use of atomic power 
for industrial purposes, that is 
bound to come in the foreseeable 
future. At present, it is already 
possible to use nuclear power for 
large public utility plants, but 
the cost has been estimated to be 
about 23 per cent higher than 
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power based on ordinary fuel. 
That, however, is still an unde- 
veloped field and revolutionary 
things may be expected from it. 


UCH DEVELOPMENTS explain the 

declaration by Arno C. Field- 
ner, of the Bureau of Mines, that 
“all reserves of solid fuels can be 
used to supplement declining re- 
serves ... of petroleum for many 
years, certainly not less than 1000 
years and probably for 2000 
years.’ In this perspective, the 
Arabian oil fields are seen to be 
what they are in essence—areas of 
exploitation for private profit, and 
a prize in power-politics jockeying. 
In the long view, they are not vital 
to the national interest or safety. 

This should not be understood 
as an argument against opening 
and utilizing the Middle East fuel 
resources. On the contrary, the en- 
tire world is in need of inexpen- 
sive power, and the more of it that 
is available, the better off mankind 
will be; American businessmen 
should, indeed, be praised for 
their contribution to the pioneer- 
ing and enterprise that have 
brought Arabian oil to the mar- 
kets. But if we spent as much of 
our national energy and ingenuity 
on the new substitutes that science 
is offering us, our politics would 
be much less at the mercy of pri- 
vate companies and “oil diplo- 
macy.” —w- 
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By LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


THE PREY 


An episode in Nature’s cycle of life within the sea 


> 


HE SEAL, a particularly large one, had his head raised high 
ol Best the water, intently watching a rowboat from which a 
net was being cast, a short distance to the east. There were four 
men in the boat. One of them stood in the stern paying out the 
net. The other three kept rowing gently, in order to keep the 
boat steady against the strong current. The man in the bow 
noticed the seal when the net was almost cast. He cursed and 
shipped his oars at once. Then he picked up a gun that lay be- 
hind him in the bow, took aim at the seal’s head, and fired. 
The seal submerged just before the shot left the muzzle of the 
gun. He had barely disappeared when the pellets of lead tore 
the surface of the sea at the exact spot where his head had been. 
He sank tail first for a few fathoms. Then he stretched out flat 
and swam at full speed under water to the base of a steep dark 
cliff. He surfaced there and stood in the water with his back to 
the rock. Now he was safe from observation. His dun body was 
exactly the same color as the stone. He again began to watch 
the boat intently. 
The men rowed away to the east after having cast their net. 
They soon passed out of sight behind a sandy promontory. The 
sound of their rowing, however, remained loud for some time. 
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__ The deep rumble of the oar glams turning round the tholepins | 


was distinct from the swish of the blades through the water. 

When the last faint echo of these sounds had died in the 
caverns overhead, the seal thrust forward from the rock. He 
swam warily towards the smal] inflated buoy of tarred sheep- 
skin that the men had left floating at the end of a rope, above 
their net. He submerged when he came abreast of the buoy. 
There lay the net before him, like a wall of black lace, swaying 
idly back and forth on the current. He greedily inspected the 
meshes. They were all empty. 

Then a large salmon shot past him at great speed and struck 
the middle of the net, which bulged deeply before the impact. 
The head of the hapless fish went through one of the meshes as 
far as the gills. He shook himself fiercely and began to strug- 
gle. His beautiful body sent rays of light streaming through the 
dark water as he leaped in his wild efforts to escape. His vio- 
lence merely made his prison more secure. Soon his tail also 
was enmeshed and forced up against his belly. He continued to 
writhe within a circle that grew ever smaller. In the end he was 
caparisoned from snout to tail by the meshes and so firmly held 
that he could struggle no longer. He swayed unresistingly with 
the net, back and forth on the current, gasping spasmodically 
for breath. 

The seal waited until the leaping of the imprisoned fish had 
ceased. Then he came forward to secure his prey. He took the 


. salmon’s head between his jaws and crushed it at one bite. Hav- 


ing released the carcass by cutting the meshes all around, he 
took it in his teeth and swam towards the surface. He was half 
way when he himself was attacked by a conger eel of giant size. 

The eel had come whirling straight up from the depths at 
lightning speed, like an enormous black screw. He threw him- 
self at the base of the seal’s neck, which he enveloped several 
times in the folds of his seven-foot body. While he hugged with 
Liam O'Flaherty is a native of the Aran Isles, in Galway Bay, Ire- 


land, and in his youth spent several years at sea. He is best known in 
America for his novel, The Informer, and the film made from it. 
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all his strength. he drew back his head and snapped at the seal’s 
sleek fur with his vast semicircular jaw. His keen’ teeth drew 
blood at several points. 

Stunned by the sudden attack, the a continued slowly to- 
wards the surface for a little way. Then he began to choke with- 
in the ever tightening embrace of his enemy. He released the 
salmon and turned to defend himself. The conger eel did not 
wait to receive the counterattack. He released his hold as soon 
as he saw that his ruse had succeeded. He pursued the dead 
salmon, which on being released had floated upwards to the 
surface. Then he in turn grabbed the carcass and made off with 
it towards the depths. At the moment he did so, however, he 
found himself gripped securely by the seal’s jaws. 

The seal came swiftly to the surface. He raised his head high 
above the water and began to swing his pinioned enemy from 
side to side, the way a dog shakes a rat. The conger eel clung 
to the salmon at first, as he curved and dangled like a dancing 
rope about the seal’s head. Then he dropped the careass. The 
salmon floated away slowly on the current, with a ring of torn 
meshes still clinging to the center of his body. 

The seal hurled his enemy into the air after having thorough- 
ly shaken him. The conger eel’s body curved in a graceful arc 
as it reached the highest point in its ascent. Then it came down 
head first. The seal was poised to receive it. He cut the head 
clean from the body at one snap of his jaws. 

The headless body plunged straight down several fathoms 
through the sea, whirling almost as swiftly as when it had been 
whole. Then it lost direction and momentum. Belching blood 
from its great wound, it began to wander aimlessly in wide 
arcs. The detached head remained on the surface. It continued 
to snap its jaws convulsively for a while as it floated with the 
current. 

Tiny streams of blood flowed from the seal’s wounds as he 
went after the dead salmon. He bellowed in triumph as he came 
up with it. Taking it in his jaws, he swam at full speed to his 
cave within the bowels of the cliff. —14— 
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By H. W. JANSON 


KARL ZERBES CLOWN 


In the sad faces of symbolic buffoons, an 


artist mirrors the crisis of modern man 


HE CLOWNS in the paintings 
5 bree on these pages 
possess a melancholy, brooding 
quality that stands in curious con- 
trast to the frantic gaiety of their 
costumes and make-up. They are 
all deeply serious people, but un- 
like the sentimental Pagliacci of 
yesterday, they do not seem to re- 
sent their grotesque disguises. 
Even the Martial Clown wears his 
bulbous nose with dignity. They 
seem to be unaware of their ex- 
traordinary appearance, or of the 
spectator, for that matter. Differ- 
ent though they are in their as- 
sumed characters, they all share 
a common air of loneliness. 

Who are these clowns, and why 
has Karl Zerbe chosen to paint 
clowns to represent the condition 
of modern man? 

During the 1930s, after coming 
to America, Zerbe had been con- 
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ART OF 


: 
cerned almost exclusively with 
landscapes and still-lifes. As a ref- 
ugee from Hitler Germany, where 
his work had been officially con- 
demned as “degenerate,” he knew 
the terror of fascism from his own 
experience; yet it was not until 
the actual outbreak of war that 
the full impact of this great crisis 
of our civilization began to make 
itself felt in his pictures. 

It was then that Zerbe’s still- 
lifes, which up to that time had 
been composed mainly of familiar 
everyday objects, assumed a fan- 
tastic character, as if they had 
been assembled from the contents 
of a haunted house. But the most 
striking result of this change in 


CL 


H. W. Janson, professor of art at 
Washington University in St. Louis, has 
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outlook was a new and _ intense 
concern with the image of Man, 
ja concern represented by a long 
series of pictures of clowns, har- 
lequins. and similar figures from 
the world of the circus. 

At first glance. these paintings 
might suggest nothing more than 
a desire to escape from grim real- 
ity. But grim reality in the old- 
fashioned sense has lost much of 
its meaning. What really matters 
today are the things we can't see: 
for example, atomic energy or a 


Fifth Column. 


In his effort to capture this fear- 
some reality, Zerbe has turned to 
the use of symbols. And the sym- 
bols he has found most useful are 
those of the fanciful atmosphere 
of “the greatest show on earth.” 

Every artist depends for inspi- 
ration in some measure upon the 
work of his fellows, and there is 
a considerable tradition behind the 
clowns of Karl Zerbe. Their ar- 
tistic ancestry includes the wearily 
eraceful and poetic saltimbanques 
of Picasso’s “rose period” as well 
as the vividly patterned harlequin- 
Musicians of the same master’s 
later cubist phase, resembling ani- 
mated patchwork quilts and yet 
smbued with a haunting sense of 
personality. There are also the 
tragic and penitent clowns of 
the great French expressionist, 
Georges Rouault, and the mario- 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


Biur CLown: Like mankind today, he bal- 
ances on a skull, symbol of common peril. 


Tue Goupen Har seeks lo sum up the ullimate absurdity of force and authorily—in 
present-day terms, the “brass hat.” Zerbe painted this afler fleeing the Nazi. lerror 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


CERSTEN COLLECTION 


esque nose and wig and his exaggerated epaulettes with 
price he pays for the privilege of being serious. 


Marrrat CLown: He wears his grot 
serene dignity. Being laughed at is the 
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— Among the Month Clubs 


A well-known clubman bares the secrets of 


some of America’s most exclusive mail orders 


By GEOFFREY T. HELLMAN 


666 H TO THE CLUB, the scene 
QO: savage joys,/ The 
school of coarse good-fellowship 
and noise’-—William Cowper,” I 
said to my wife the other morning. 
“Eh?” she parried. “According to 
Samuel Johnson,” I continued, for 
I am an insufferable bore, “a club 
is an assembly of good fellows, 
meeting under certain conditions.” 
These statements were occasioned 
by my having joined, during the 
previous few weeks, no less than 
thirty clubs. Most of the invita- 
tions had come to me via The New 
York Times and The Herald Trib- 
une, among whose earefully se- 
lected lists of subscribers my own 
name may be found. 
I admit to being an inveterate 
clubman. Not to put too fine a 
pomt on it, | am a. devotee of 
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coarse good-fellowship, and there 
is nothing I like better than meet- 
ing under certain conditions. Some 
of our doings over at the Yuban 
Inner Circle would make pretty 
lively reading, I can tell you. I’ve 
passed many a lurid night with 
the fellows of the National Geo- 
graphic—and as for the Aqua 
Velva crowd—particularly Mel- 
chior—well, gay is hardly the 
word! 

Naturally, therefore, I riffled 
through the Times and Tribune 
bids with keen anticipation, and 
accepted most of them with pleas- 
ure. It is true my new clubs have 
a slight drawback—they keep me 
from visiting my old ones. The 
mere receiving, opening, and han- 
dling of the club mail and en- 
closures keeps me fully oceupied. 
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As a matter of fact, these clubs 
make it possible for me to stay at 
home indefinitely, receiving a con- 
tinuous stream of cheese, flowers, 

books, seafood, phonograph rec- 
\ords, clothes, movie films, sta- 
| tionery, razor blades, and toys for 
/ the little tots, who will some day 
_be clubmen and clubwomen, Deo 
' volente, themselves. 

As I shall explain later, there 
is a certain disadvantage in this, 
but the advantages are apparent. 
Why spend a-~= mauvais quart 
dheure at the Colony, trying to 
decide between terrapin and 
tournedos? It is no longer neces- 
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sary. I have little doubt—even 
though I’m a new man there my- 
self—that, if you have $44.50, I 
can have you put up for the 
Delicacy-of-the-Season Club, of 
Kingston, New York. The moder- 
ate dues entitle me to thirty-four 
pounds of “golden-brown smoked 
turkey,” sugar-cured ham “smoked 
Southern style”; Catskill Moun- 
tain bacon, spicy smoked pork 
sausage, and the Hendrik Hudson 
assortment of picnic snack-tidbits. 

The Fruit-of-the-Month Club, of 
Medford, Oregon, plies me non- 
intermittently with Royal Riviera 
Pears, Golden Bear Apples, Royal 
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Grapefruit, and the like; and 
furthermore gives me a sense of 
“belonging,” since its roster in- 
cludes Jascha Heifetz; Mrs. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Jr.;. Edgar Mon- 
santo Queeny, president of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company of 
- St. Louis; Eddie Rickenbacker; 
and Tom C. Clark, U.S. Attorney 
General. Tom, by the way, once re- 
marked of The Fruit (as its mem- 
bers affectionately call it): “Santa 
Claus at his best”’—an encomium 
he has never bestowed upon his 
other clubs, the Dallas Country of 
Texas, the University of Washing. 
ton, and the Jonathan of Los 
Angeles. 

The Cheese-of-the-Month Club, 
of Marshfield, Wisconsin, is a 
veritable Roman candle of old 
American Cheddar, Dutch Edam, 
Port de Salut, Brick, and June 
Cured Swiss, all of which arrive 
at my home according to a rigid 
schedule, no questions asked. The 
Sweet-of-the-Month Club, Brook- 
lyn, and the Candy-of-the-Month 
Club, St. Louis, pelt me punctual- 
ly with chocolates, Sour Balls, 
Rum Cherries. Nut Delights, 
Orangettes, Almond Mounds, New 
Orleans pecan pralines, Dallas 
chocolate caramels, and Viennese 
Krunch. The Candy’s selections are 


Geoffrey T. Hellman, New Yorker 
staff writer, recently published How To 
Disappear for an Hour, a unique book 
written, we understand, in the margins 
of month-club promotional literature. 
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made by Elsa Maxwell, the Club 
steward, so my wife doesn’t have 
to cudgel her pretty brains about 
that aspect of gracious living. 

Our minds, meanwhile, are kept 
au courant by Things of Science, 
which each month sends a neat 
blue package of impregnated pa- 
per, synthetic sapphires, ball bear- 
ings, new insecticides, or dino- 
saurs’ teeth. I can’t say what’s 
coming next, for our Club motto 
is to “inject a certain amount of 
suspense the year round.” 

New York City, long the home 
of the Union, the Knickerbocker, 
and The Brook, is also headquar- 
ters for many of these helpful lat- 
terday clubs. Here, I have joined, 
among others, the Nonfiction Book 
Club, Book Find Club, Post Bran 
Flakes Box-Top Book Club, and 
Heritage Club. We Heritagers are 
united in a love for “beautifully il- 
lustrated classics, printed in large 
readable types on papers chemi- 
cally tested to assure a life of at 
least two centuries.” The Herit- 
age, I fear, I can’t help you with 
—there are only 30,000 of us now, 
and it’s somehow developed into 
one of those father-and-son affairs. 
I’m not defending the system, 
mind you; but that’s the way it is. 

On the other hand—though, of 
course, it’s up to the membership 
committee—I think you’re apt to 
stand more than a pretty good 
chance with such clubs as the 
Rose-of-the-Month Club, the 
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TYoung People’s Record Club, the 
iKosher-Salami-of-the-Month Club 
(1 am a DeLuxe, or four-pound 
tsalami, member, but even the two- 
jpound, or Regular, members re- 
ceive a lithographed Certificate), 
jthe Plant-of-the-Month Club. and 
IBlades Every Month, Inc.—a new 
jcrowd but very keen fellows, in- 
jdeed, if you'll pardon the jest. 

An old clubman like me can’t 
thelp having his favorites, and at 
jthe moment mine is the Doll-of- 
jthe-Month Club. Last month I got 
Betsy Wetsy (“She drinks! She 
jwets!”) and only the other day 
Betsy was topped, I think—it’s a 
near thing—by Madge the Weewee 
IBaby (“She drinks, wets, needs 
jchanging”). What I’m really look- 
jing forward to, however, is the 
'Ventriloquist Doll. We Dollmen 
}got a private advance notice on 
ithis, of course, but I don’t feel it’s 
imuch of a breach of confidence 
Ito let you in on it: 


Come with us to the LAND 
O? PRETEND 

iLet’s play and stir IMAGINATION 

‘Then young and old will 


comprehend 


‘That our VENTRILOQUIST 
DOLLS are a SENSATION 


The Executive Book Club and 
ithe Gift-of-the-Month Club are 
tharbored at the same Fifth Ave- 
‘nue address. The other day I was 
‘in one of the elevators of their 
building, trying to determine 
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“THE HERITAGE CLUB | 
THE. BOOK FIND CLUB| 
MACY'S RED-STAR CLUB 
BLADE-oF-THE-MONTH ¢ 
CANDY-oF-THE-MONTH CL 


PLANT-oF-THE-MONTH Gil 


-PLAY-oF-THE- MONTH CLU 
VITAMIN-oF- THE-MONTH¢ 


GIN-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
GIFT-oF-THe-MONTH CLUB 


“CHEESE-oFf-THE-MONTH CL 


SALAMI-OF-THE-MONTH CL 
SOAP-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
GIRL: oF-THEe" MONTH CLUB 


CLUB-OF-THE-MONTH CLU 


which bid to accept. when I 


chanced to overhear a rather in- 


teresting proselytizing conversa- 
tion. “Why don’t you let me put 
you up for our crowd?” Stanley 
Resor, president of the J. Walter 
Thompson advertising agency and 
a member of the Executive Book 
Club’s advisory board, was saying 
to a personable younger man. 
“This entitles you—nay, obligates 
you to buy a minimum of four 
outstanding, timely, and significant 
books a year: new business ‘tools’ 
that no businessman can afford to 
be without. We give you a free en- 
rollment book—Economics in One 

- Lesson, by Henry Hazlitt, or your 
choice of three others—as well as 
a free subscription to the monthly 
club magazine, The Executive. 
Pretty nice bunch among our ad- 
visers, too; there’s Hazlitt. of 
course; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.: Fow- 
ler McCormick, Arthur W. Page, 
Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president 
of Brown University; Henning 
Webb Prentis, Jr-—” 

“I saw your magazine,” the 
young man replied with asperity, 
“and it said the price of your 
books would never be more than 
the publishers’ retail price. What 
kind of deal is that? Let me ac- 
quaint you with my club, the Gift- 
of-the-Month, Each month it sends 
a carefully selected quality gift 
to the person you designate—wife, 
mother, sister, or sweetheart. Here 
are some of our recent items—a 
pair of  satin-covered hangers 
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for milady’s dainties, delicate 
scented to quicken the pulse; 
lovely silk scarf, gaily printed 
a multitude of bright colors; a 2 
karat, gold-tooled, hand-ma 
genuine calfskin photo case, ta 
feta-lined—” : 

I doubt that you will be su 
prised to learn that today I a 
both an Executive and a Gifter. 

I need hardly add that I am 
very happy man. I have only o 
worry, the possible recurrence ¢ 
a disease called abulia, from whic 
I used to suffer. Abulia is a forr 
of mental weakness involvin 
paralysis of the will. In my cas 
it took the form of an inability t 
select among various competitiv 
brands of articles in a shop. Toda’ 
my abulia is no more. From ap 
ples to zwieback (I don’t rae 
telling you that I’m a charter mem 
ber of the newly formed Bread 
and-Rolls-of-the-Month Club) mm 
clubs do my choosing for me. | 

But this carries with it its ow: 
danger. I have found that J mus 
stay home. I must never under any 
circumstances be placed in the po 
sition of having to make a per 
sonal purchase somewhere in the 
outside, non-mail-order world. | 
have now become so used to hav 
ing my clubs select for me that 
the power of choice has completely 
atrophied. Have I mentioned that 
Pm a _ Rose-of-the-Month man? 
Well, the other day I lost my head, 
wandered into a flower shop—no, 
I can’t go on.... —43- 
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AUTHOR-REVIEW 


ILLIAM FAULKNER 
is a Southern 
Democrat, a_ literary 
ngure, and a legend. It 
2s as difficult to dissoci- 
ate him from his home 
town of Oxford, Mis- 
sissippi, as it is to fix 
nim and his work in 
jime. There is Faulkner 
ind there is Oxford. It is yester- 
Hay and tomorrow; it is before the 
Civil War and a hundred years 
hence; it is always now, with the 
partoris family and their friends 
Itrugeling with the ramifications 
of genealogy and land titles and 
what to do when the fox gets a man 
own wind. 

Some of the more serious ap- 


By ROARK BRADFORD 


The Private World 
{ William Faulkner 


Its substance is a decaying South, its people quote 


ericles and Bilbo—often in the same sentence 


praisers of literary fig- 
ures have called Wil- 
liam Faulkner the sec- 
ond milestone in the 
development of Amer- 
ican letters — Mark 
Twain being the first 
to emerge from the 
cross currents that be- 
came American  cul- 
ture. They point out that while 
Twain caught the bumptious hu- 
mor of America’s energetic growth, 
Faulkner is catching the unsub- 
stantial threads of its tragic dis- 
integration. 

The Faulkner legend is the in- 
evitable outcome of Faulkner’s 
aversion to personal exploitation. 
“Because I write,” he says, “doesn’t 
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make what I eat for breakfast or 
think of the international situation 
a matter of news or public con- 
cern.” He thinks present methods 
of advertising—“selling something 
you haven’t got to someone who 


doesn’t want. it”—are obscene. “I 


don’t hold with bad manners, un: 


der any circumstances,” he says. 
Faulkner never discusses for pub- 
lication either himself or his work, 
and he never reads criticism of his 
books. And so, the boys in the 
newsrooms have set to work un- 
hampered by facts. 

He is a Southern Democrat, 
which merely means that he is an 
individualist. He is not what is 
called a rugged individualist, al- 
though Bill Faulkner can be rug- 
ged enough when the occasion 
arises. His individuality, both in 
his life and in his writing, requires 
no adjective. It is part of his 
breeding, background, and nature. 

The spirit of individuality as- 
serted itself publicly early in 
Faulkner’s career. Like so many 
other Southern boys who wanted 
to do things, it was necessary for 


Roark Bradford, of New Orleans, has 
spent most of his 51 years in the Delta 
country and has known Faulkner since 
1923. Green Pastures was based upon 
his sketches, and in these and in John 
Henry he has made famous a vision of 
southern Mississippi life entirely un- 
like Faulkner’s, Photographer Bradley 
Smith, also New Orleans-born, was edu- 
cated near Faulkner’s Oxford. He plans 
a book about a recent trip to India. 
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post office, but his duties began 
interfere with his writing. His le 
ter of resignation to the Postmast 
General is one of the bright 
items on file in Washington. 

“As long as I live under the ca 
italistic system,” he wrote, “I e 
pect to have my life influenced b 
the demands of moneyed peopl 
But I will be damned if I propos 
to be at the beck and call of eve 
itinerant scoundrel who has t 
cents to invest in a postage stam 
This, sir, is my resignation.” 

Being averse to publicity doe 
not make Faulkner a freak or a 
eccentric. You have to understan 
Oxford and Faulkner together an 
that each is a part of the other t 
appreciate why Faulkner refuse 
to be publicized. 

He lives in a big white house o: 
the edge of Oxford with his wif 
and his teen-age daughter. Th 
house is set in thirty-five acres 0 
ground. There are dogs, horses 
cows, hogs, and cats. There ar 
Negroes, ranging in age and im 
portance from Uncle Ned, wh 
was personal attendant to Bill’ 
grandfather and father, to Pom 
who functions as houseboy wher 
not in school. Uncle Ned rules th 
whole complex life of the farm 
Every living creature on the place 
human and brute, falls into the 
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(Continued on Page 90, 


Photographs and commentary by Bradley Smith 


“J met Faulkner on a muddy Mississippi road. ‘I would like to discuss 
photographing this country,’ I said. ‘If you like,’ he answered, and 
asked me into his home. Sitting in a corner, he seemed painfully shy— 
without warmth. He refused to let me photograph him, saying, ‘I hope to 
be the only unregimented and unrecorded individual left in the world.’ ” 
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“This mule team could easily have been the one Pa Bundren used in As J 
Lay Dying to haul his wife Addie, dying and dead, back home. . .The Spanish 
moss-framed cabin (upper right) standing, decayed and desolate, in the marshy 


woods is typical of Faulkner’s South. . . The courthouse (right) d 


ominating the 
square al Oxford might be the selting for Lee Goodwin's trial and lynching in 


Sanctuary. Under the Con federate monument is inscribed, ‘They Died in a 
Just and Holy Cause.’ Beside the front steps were two rusted, slimy spittoons.”’ 
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“Main Street in Sardis, 20 miles fro 
general store, and not much more. W, 
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“Faulkner's characters s, others frenzied—wandered over just such 
sodden, gumbo roads as thi intry slough linking Sardis and Oxford.” 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
spirit of whatever project he plans. 

There are lots of dogs around— 
blooded pointers, a fine Dalmatian. 
a dachshund, and a few feists 
which once wandered up, made 
friends with Uncle Ned, and be- 
come a permanent part of the es- 
tablishment. There is a fine Persian 
cat and a short-haired cat that 
dropped in one day and took up 
residence. There is also daughter 
Jill’s pet saddle horse. 

Recently, Uncle Ned decided to 
school a couple of half-breed 
hound dogs in trailing possums. 
The old man had managed a trade 
for a possum. He penned him up in 
the barn. When the air got right, 
the possum would be set free and 
the half-hounds taught to trail it. 

“One morning, just before day- 
light,” Bill related, “the household 
was awakened by the damnedest 
ruckus you ever heard. I slipped 
on my robe and ran out to see what 
the trouble was. The possum had 
broken out of the cage and tried 
to escape. But he didn’t get more 
than a couple of hundred yards 
before he had to take to a tree. 

“When I got there, every dog on 
the place, the two cats, and Jill’s 
horse had formed a circle around 
that possum, holding him up the 
tree. The dogs were yipping fit to 
wake the dead. The two cats were 
yowling as loud as they could, 
and the horse was glaring defiant- 
ly at the possum. Pretty soon, 
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Uncle Ned came, fussed at the 
dogs and cats, and put the possum 
back in his cage.” 

I liked the picture of all the 
animals entering into the spirit of 
Uncle Ned’s scheme, although I 
knew that only dogs with hound 
blood would, instinctively, trail a 
possum. Possibly the other dogs 
would follow for the mere excite- 
ment of a chase. The cats, I fig- 
ured, were added by Bill just to 
round out the picture, and the 
horse—*Do you mean,” I said, 
with what I considered sly sar- 
casm, “that the horse wasn’t 
whinnying ?” 

“Of course not,” Bill answered. 
“It just isn’t in the nature of a 
horse to whinny when he trees a 
possum.” 


O XFORD is different from many 
other small Southern towns. 
Like some of them, it is situated in 
the heart of poor, hillside farming 
country and is surrounded by poor 
people, black and white, whose 
lives are made bleak by the con- 
stant struggle for a livelihood. Yet, 
Oxford is the site of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, an institution 
that has built a fine tradition of 
culture. The State of Mississippi 
has allocated to its other colleges 
the duties of teaching the technical 
trades that have swamped most 
centers of learning, and has kept 
“Ole Miss” remarkably free from 
the trade-school brand of educa- 
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tion. In turn, the University has 
created a kind of erudite dignity 
which rises above the blatant, 
scheming, angle-figuring self-ag- 
grandizement by which aggressive 
people are seeking life’s fulfill- 
ment. This influence has been felt 
in the town and surrounding coun- 
try, and the effect of it on the un- 
lettered poor whites often produces 
strange phenomena. 

Discussing politics with me, a 
farmer once told me _ proudly: 
“Old Bilbo lived long enough to 
fix that fellow Taft’s clock, when 
he said Taft was like a baby 
mawkin’ bird, all mouth and no 
bird! ’Y God, Pericles might’a said 
hit purtier, but he couldn't ’a said 
hit no truer!” 

Only a character from a Faulk- 
ner tale or a Faulkner world 
could, believably and_ logically, 
speak of Pericles and Bilbo in the 
same sentence. Perhaps it is the 
impact of these two extremes of 
culture, unsoftened by any appre- 
ciable middle ground, that gives 
Faulkner his feeling for the tragic, 
and for the grisly humor with 
which he relieves it. It is not, how- 
ever, that time stands still either 
for Faulkner or for the University ; 
both exist in the timelessness of the 
arts. Each has something to give 
in the way of beauty, and neither 
will be distracted by current fads. 

But press agents must work. A 
man who writes novels that as- 
tound and startle, and frequently 
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confuse, ought to be Grade-A copy. 
Yet. Faulkner puts out no copy. 
The result is that a rumor grows 
into a story, a fact quickly expands 
into a legend. 

Among the legends that have 
grown up about Faulkner is the 
one that he is a prodigious drunk. 
Like most Southerners, Bill likes 
an occasional drink of good 
whisky. Probably during his fifty- 
odd years he has lost a couple of 
week ends, now and then. Now, in 
a morality of calomel, corn whisky, 
and the Old Time Religion, Bill is 
not considered a heavy drinker. 
Yet. most of the yarns that have 
grown up about him have to do 
with Herculean binges. 

One tale that is fairly indicative 
of the crop concerns Faulkner’s 
first experience as a Hollywood 
writer. He was one of the first big 
names to be employed in the movie 
capital, and the moguls wanted to 
do the thing up right. They se- 
lected Nunnally Johnson, who is 
both a writer and a Southerner, 
to be the link between moviedom 
and this strange wild man who 
wrote about idiots, folks getting 
raped with corncobs, and people 
having their coffins built as they 
lay dying. 

Johnson decided that the way to 
handle Faulkner was to overwhelm 
him with Hollywood grandeur and 
with the czarlike importance of an 
Executive. To this end, he took the 
biggest and most elaborate office in 
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the studio. The room was a hun- 
dred‘feet long, with three levels of 
floor. On entering, one had to 
walk the full length of the room, 
through long-napped green carpet, 
then descend two flights of marble 
steps, to arrive eventually before 
the broadest and shiniest desk in 
Southern California. It was calcu- 
lated to be both impressive and 
disconcerting. 

Promptly on schedule, Faulkner 
entered, and Johnson immediately 
began handling telephones, pa- 
pers, and push buttons. Faulkner 
walked through the carpet nap and 
down the steps, slowly, casually, 
like a man who had a heap of 
walking to do and was in no par- 
ticular hurry to get it done. At the 
desk he removed his hat and held 
it in his left hand. 

“Are you Mr. Johnson?” he 
asked. 

“Tam. Are you Mr. Faulkner?” 

Elsa, 

There was an awkward silence. 
During this silence Faulkner fished 
into his hip pocket. took out a pint 
of whisky and began uncorking it. 
This act was complicated by the 
fact that the bottle had been sealed 
with heavy tinfoil. Bill dropped 
his hat on the floor and went to 
work with both hands. In the proc- 
ess, he cut his finger on the tin- 
foil. He attempted to staunch the 
flow of blood by wetting the wound 
with his tongue, but it was too deep 
a cut for that. Next, he looked 
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around for a suitable drip pan. 
The only thing in view was the 
hat at his feet. Holding the bleed- 
ing finger over the hat, he con- 
tinued to work, methodically and 
silently, until the bottle was final- 
ly uncorked. He then tilted it, 
drank half its contents, and passed 
it to Johnson. 


“Have a drink of whisky?” he 


offered. 

“I don’t mind if I do,” said 
Johnson, finishing off the pint. 

This, according to the legend, 
was the beginning of a drunk 
which ended three weeks later, 
when studio sleuths found both 
Faulkner and Johnson in an Okie 
camp, sobered them up, and got 
them to work. 


FOR ONE have made no effort 
le verify this story; I am not a 
man to spoil a good tale with sta- 
tistics. One Faulkner story, how- 
ever. I did spoil. It was not a very 
good story, but it had had wide 
circulation. It is also about Faulk- 
ners first Hollywood writing 
experience: ; 

After a couple of weeks, accord- 
ing to this story, Faulkner felt ill 
at ease in his work. He suggested 
to his boss that he be allowed to 
do his writing at home. The boss, 
having visions of Faulkner in a 
hotel room banging away at his 
typewriter, said that would be all 
right. When they next heard from 
Faulkner he was in Oxford. Mis- 
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issippi, two thousand miles from 
Hollywood. He*had gone home to 
complete the assignment. 

“T have heard that one,” Bill 
said. “And since they told it, 
hemselves, I don’t suppose the 
ruth will do anybody any damage. 
ere are the facts: 

_ “I was working with the brother- 
in-law of the head of the studio, 
and we were pretty friendly. But 
fs soon as I had as much money 
fas I wanted, I decided to quit. My 
Friend urged me to remain until I 
nad a lot of money. ; 

| “‘T’ve got more money than any- 
body in Mississippi, now,’ I told 
im. ‘I won’t ever need any more, 
I reckon.’ 

“<Tf you ever do,’ said my 
friend, ‘just let me know, and Ill 
et you back on the payroll.’ 

“TI came home and went to work 
on my novel. But I had a few debts 
to settle, and what with one thing 
and another, my money began to 
run short. So I wrote to my friend 
to get me another job in Holly- 
wood. This was late in November. 
(The first week in December, I got 
a check from this man’s brother— 
my regular salary, less 10 per 
cent. This brother had just finished 
tat Yale, and wasn’t able to swing 
onto anything out there, so I sup- 
pose the family had set him up as 
an agent. Anyway, the checks 
‘ame in every week, and I cashed 
them. This went on until about 
June. when they assigned me to 
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work with Tod Browning. When I 
finished that assignment, I went 
off the payroll. And that,” grinned 
Bill, “is the true story of how I 
worked in Oxford, Mississippi, for 
Hollywood.” . 


Bize YOUNGER brother, John, 
author of Men Working and 
Dollar Cotton, has probably con- 
tributed to the Faulkner legend. 
“Old Bill,” said John, “just nat- 
urally hates to see anybody make 
a fool of himself. After Bill had 
been writing a long time and no- 
body was paying much attention to 
him, he wrote Sanctuary and sud- 
denly got famous all over the 
country. The editor of a big maga- 
zine decided maybe some of the 
stories he had refused might be a 
little better than he had thought, 
now that Bill was famous. So he 
came down to take another look. 
“Bill was hospitable, but he 
wasn’t interested in selling him the 
stories that had already been 
turned down. But word got around 
that a big magazine editor was in 
town, and everybody else had 
something they wanted to sell. 
Among these was a lady from the 
University who had a thesis. She 
got her thesis and a bottle of 
whisky and lured the editor out to 
the back porch. She’d give him a 
drink with one hand and try to sell 
him the thesis with the other. 
“Well, sir, when old Bill walked 


out and saw what was going on, it 
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made him so disgusted he just nat- 
urally took off his shoes and went 
to El Paso, Texas.” 

There is a sureness, an unswerv- 
ing certainty, in Faulkner. He sees 
the play and he calls it exactly as 
he sees it. There is no false 
modesty, nor is there the slightest 
taint of egotism. What people 
think of him isn’t important; what 
he thinks of other people is im- 
portant. “It will be another fifty 
or a hundred years before my 
novels are enjoyed and appre- 
ciated,” he said. “Right now, it is 
considered sissified and unmanly 
for folks to love the arts. That is 
because, at first, the men had to 
work all the time, and only the 
women had any time to take up 
artistic appreciation. That isn’t 
necessary now, but the men had 
rather pretend they think art is un- 
manly than take the trouble to 
acquire an appreciation for it.” 

From the course which his most 
widely read novel. Sanctuary, fol- 
lowed, this view seems justified. 
Sanctuary catapulted him from 
obscurity into fame and notoriety, 
although it followed The Sound 
and the Fury and As I Lay Dying, 
both of which are rated as greater 
novels. Most American readers in- 
stantly associate the name of Wil- 
liam Faulkner with the corncob 
episode in Sanctuary, and remem- 
ber him for that alone. Yet some 
of Faulkner’s most beautiful, most 
soul-searching passages, as well as 
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some of his most ribald drolle 
are contained in this novel. Fe 
nine taste in the arts, it wo 
seem, prefers a violently unus 
form of vicarious rape to penetr 
ing insight into tortured souls. 
The younger psychologists 
beginning to take up Faulkne 
characters for study; but alm 
invariably they put them do 
again. Their Messiahs, it see 
did not attempt a system which i 
cluded the complicated ment 
make-up of the worn-out gener 
tions from Faulknerland. In ai 
other fifty or hundred years, pe 
haps, the psychologists will dro 
their Freud, Jung, 
tems and try to get at an unde 
standing of how Pa Bundren, c¢ 
As I Lay Dying, and a stinker 
the ground, could be so shiftle 
in all things and at the same ti 
so logically tenacious in gettin 
his wife’s body back to Jeffersor 
In the meantime, Faulkner h 


at it. At the time of my visit, h 
had been working three years 0; 
his latest novel, and had completet 
five hundred pages of it. It wil 
be a fable based on the inte 
between the Crucifixion and th 
Resurrection. A hundred years ag 

or a hundred years hence, Pericle 
or Bilbo, a Sartoris or an Armsti 

a Harvard graduate or a babblin 
Benjy, will all dovetail logicall 
and beautifully into the Faulkne 
pattern. 4 
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sids’ games feature violence, with gestures by Hollywood 


HAVE always played 


IDS 
Pouch > Cowboys and Indians, 
pps and robbers, are old favorites 
F back lots and city alleys. Today, 
1e Saturday morning double-fea- 
ire has lent a new authenticity to 
1ese games: the pointed sticks and 
ry pistols look more like real 


ns; the pattern of flight and pur- 
suit has a grim- fee reality, 
pieced together from a dozen 
movie ities 

“O.K., Al, it’s your turn to die. 
You're a killer. We’re onto ya.” 

“You won’t get me, copper! [ll 
get you first.” 

“No you won't! Bang! Bang! 
Bang! You're dead!” 

The “killer” crumples slowly, 
head first, into the the street. There 
is a murmur of appreciation: “He 
died real good. He could even die 
in the movies, I bet.” The corpse 
rises, grinning. “Now I’m a G-man, 
and the bunch of you are spies!” 

The unposed pictures on the fol- 
lowing pages catch a gang of boys 
in New York playing acta games. 
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Lynch Law: “Take him out and string him up!” Even 


without tree 
rope, or Southern setting, this ynching” is a frightening act 


of imitation| 


Third Degree: “o.K., 
suspe 


come acrosst’ “Cops” manhandle a likely 


ct. The lynching victim (above) here becomes a stalwart arm of the law. 


Tus SHOULDN’T HAPPEN TO ALAN LADD 


The movie titles on the billboards (below) indicate where youngsters 
get some of their ideas. But, with no Johnston office to censor them, they 
go further than Hollywood with a re-enactment of a racial lynching. 


Last Stand: “You'll never take me alive!’ The solitary figure drawing an 
erpert Bese below could be a “‘private eye,” a G-man, or Public Enemy No. 4. 


“CROSSFIRE 


Gary coortr “RAFFLES” 
Ewe - : 


Despite the obsession of street gangs with war-s 
old-fashioned melodramas from history and fiction are appealing, 


Robin Hood: “Take that from Robin Hood!” The “Sheriff of Nottingha 
recewes a drubbing, with staves, from the gay outlaw’ s men in “Sherwood Fores 


Jesse James: “Hand over the swag, we gotcha covered. ” Led by a bandan- 


naed, bow-legged desperado, “outlaws ’ close in on a stagecoach driver. -—48— 


For the 


IS THERE A. -- tne cn'tmes coal 


this is the Age of 
y : AT RI ST Psychoanalysis. Result: Thi: 
PS C prize collection of new 
id-ticklers by five outstandi 
IN THE H 0 USE ? psycho-humorists. 
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BARNEY TOBEY 


“In the beginning, God created the Heavens and the Earth. . .” 
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“Tt might interest you to know, Mrs. Burke, that I 
sold your latest dream to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.” 


MORRIS NEUWIRTH 


“<7 believe I’ve found your problem, Mrs. Dibber. You're crazy.” 
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DATELINE: 
CALCUTTA 


A short story by Robert Shaplen 


AKED, HIS EYES BREAKING OPEN, a quick pain in his chest, 
Neer Grayson brought his hand to his face, rolled over 
on his back, and drew up one leg. Above him the large three- 
bladed fan slowly spun, the air lapping down at his body like 
an animal’s tongue, moist and sticky. It made him shiver and 
he pulled up the sheet. Ina moment he was wet with perspira- 
tion again and threw it off. He raised himself, his head throb- 
bing and sudden nausea clogging in his throat. He took a ciga- 
rette from the spilled pack on the night table, and the sound of 
the match rasped, its sulphurous smell making him giddy. He 
lay back, inhaling, blowing the smoke straight up and watching 
it thread and mesh its way through the fan’s breeze, disinte- 
grating. In short stabs, recollection and awareness moved in. 

He got up and opened the door. “Bearer!” he shouted, and 
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once more, “Oh, bearer!” When the Hindu came, his dark face 
expressionless but, as always, slyly sad, Grayson ordered ice 
water and a newspaper and returned to the bed. The sheets lay 
crumpled and ash-stained beneath him. When the paper came 
he ran his eyes professionally over the headlines: Cholera had 
reached upcountry. The British mission met today in Delhi. 
The hartal was scheduled in Calcutta this morning. 

After a few minutes he went into the bathroom and stood 
under the shower, letting the water rush over him long after 
he had washed away the soap. When it stopped feeling cool 
he turned it off; after he had dried himself he still felt wet 
and limp. 

Downstairs in the dining room, over two eggs and a pot of 
bitter coffee, he tried to recall in some detail the events of the 
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night before. They had gone by taxi, he and Kennicott, out to 
the home of the Moslem minister, and had stayed there talking 
for an hour to the pudgy little man who spoke the best Oxford 
English he had ever heard. But there was nothing worth put- 
ting on paper about it afterward, so he and Kennicott had come 
back to the hotel and had had a drink in the upstairs lobby _ 
where it was air-conditioned. Later, when the bar had closed, 
they had gone to Kennicott’s room and then across the hall to 
the room of a Britisher whom Kennicott knew. 

Archer’s memory was fuzzy about what had happened then; 
he knew there had been another argument, a broken glass, and 
threats. The argument had to do, of course, with India, with 
this unhappy and perpetually hurt welter of a nation, so full 
of false pride and so self-confounding. 

Kennicott had tried to stop the fight and had suggested wom- 
en. The suggestion had caused Archer a brief panic. Was it, 
after all, possible without desire? He had, in fact, no desire 
at all, he told himself, either for that or for anything, except 
perhaps for good liquor in the evening and someone, even 
someone like Kennicott, to whom he could talk without effort. 
Kennicott had not pushed the matter, so they had gone on argu- 
ing until Archer had broken the glass and made the threats; 
he remembered very little of what had come after that. 

In the lobby, as Archer went down the marble steps, the 
tables were already filled with the late tea and early beer drink- 
ers. In a corner, with a companion, was the woman he had 
noticed sitting alone there yesterday; he had kept turning to 
look at her, almost impolitely, because of a soft and dark mo- 


bility in her face set among the frozen expressions of the others. 


Now as he walked toward the door, she suddenly looked up at 
him and their eyes met briefly. 

He went slowly down the block along the grounds surround- 
ing the governor’s mansion. As he walked he found himself 
thinking about the woman at the table—and about himself. He 
remembered that his birthday was next week and that he would 
be 47 years old. He would have forgotten had not his wife, in 
the letter he had received three days ago, reminded him of it. 
“You are old, Father William,” she had written with familiar, 
kind, marital mockery that had not seemed to him particularly 
funny then; nor did it now. 

He reached the square and stood before the squat gray build- 
ing of the biggest newspaper in Calcutta. The square seemed 
deserted, and then he remembered the strike and what he had 
come for. He entered the building and climbed, panting, to 
the fourth floor. In the local room he found one of the assistant 
editors, a man named Frobisher, bespectacled and thin-nosed, 
and of that indeterminate age peculiar to such men, especially . 
Englishmen. 

“Nothing much yet,” Frobisher said, as he saw Archer enter. 
“A little early, though. The buggers are still likely to do it.” 

Archer hovered near the files, leafing through the papers on 
the polished walnut table, enjoying the room’s deep coolness 
after his walk in the sun. Why, he asked himself as he flipped 
the pages, do these English newspaper oflices always smell of 
the same stale pipe tobacco, and why do they feel the same— 
genteel and established and unrushed? He glanced at Fro- 
bisher, proper and cravated behind the desk, his narrow-rimmed 
spectacles faintly glimmering. Frobisher looked up and smiled 
wanly. Archer moved toward the door. It was then that he heard 
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the shouts from the street below—throbbing thickly through 
the heat, audible even through the closed window and sounding 
at first far-off and underwater. He swung around, retracing 
his steps, and flung open the window, cracking the room’s pro- 
tective shell with the sharp force of decision. The blur of sound 
became a dissonance of shrieks and cries as from all directions 
men came running, melting out of the sidestreets and the small 
dark shops, and closing in on the confluence of the square. 

Archer watched them leap and whirl, distorted yet graceful, 
with thin bare chests and legs glistening. He saw the first knives 
flash, the blood spurt and blot on the blinding-bright pave- 
ments. And he could hear the crunch of bone as the long lathi 
sticks struck across the twisted faces. For a moment, shutting 
his eyes, he felt the black impact of the jungle, but then when 
he opened them again he saw only India, the India he had 
heard about and written of in slow calculated sentences, using 
the technical terms of strife: the political strike they called 
hartal, nonviolence and passivity, and this, the communal riot, 
Hindus and Moslems with their blind hatreds, blind zeal, and 
unending bitter sacrifice. 

In that initial cataclysmic moment, Archer’s days and nights 
in India, and the whole sodden structure of his recent life, be- 
came clear and vivid. He knew, with a terrified shame, that he 
had been waiting for this to happen. Standing four floors above 
it, at the open window, he felt that he was almost a part of it. 

Then, at his shoulder, he heard Frobisher’s thin, metallic 
voice incredibly saying: “Bloody show, what? I thought the 
buggers would get to it. Now it'll last. You’ve no idea how long 
they can keep it up. Better sit tight.” 

Archer had no intention of leaving, but he had to get away 
from this particular window, from the smell of Frobisher and 
Frobisher’s tobacco. Down the hall he found an empty office 
and he opened the window there, leaning out again. The fight- 


ing had increased and now the square was filled with a hundred- 


or more men and boys attacking each other. Framed in the 
square, on the streets and sidewalks alike, with the solid gray 
buildings around them, the frail, shattered bodies lay mute in 
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“the sun’s white glare, blood like flowing shadows against them. 
Then, just as suddenly as the killing had begun, it was over. 


| There was running again, and the streets grew quiet and de- 


| 
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serted. The feel of death seeped through the square and Archer 
felt himself shiver. A few bodies stirred and he heard moan- 
ing. Slowly he turned and slowly he went down the stairs and 
out into the glare and heat. 

He stood for a few moments at the corner. In the gutter a 
young Hindu lay sprawled. his back slashed open. The wound 
was an angry crimson and the flies had begun to buzz around 
it. The boy quivered, half raised himself, and then fell back 
and lay still. Archer went a few feet and vomited. He 
walked weakly back to the hotel through the hot and silent 
streets. A vein was throbbing irregularly at the back of his 
neck and he put a hand up to stop it. He had left his hat in 
Frobisher’s room. 

The hotel door was closed and he had to knock. The little 
Anglo-Indian assistant manager stared at him incredulously. 

“My God, man,” he said, “are you crazy, walking around like 
that? Don’t you know it’s begun?” 

Archer nodded and moved off to where he 
saw Kennicott drinking beer. Kennicott lifted 
his head. 

“Just up?” he said, and Archer said no, 


out walking. 


Kennicott eyed him glazedly, puck- 
ering his mouth in half-comprehend- z 4 ; 


ing alcoholic disbelief. The bearers 


Kirt 


slid soundlessly through the lobby, and they seemed to Archer 
more inscrutable than ever. He ordered more beer, and Archer 
talked. Kennicott listened, sipping at his drink. Archer had met 
him in Calcutta. He had known the by-line vaguely—Kennicott 
of Reuters. The dispatches under that by-line had never affected 
him one way or another. Kennicott was a comfortable and re- 
laxed cynic, a man without deep convictions or clamoring opin- 
ions, whose watered professional bitterness seemed proper and 
at home in India. Kennicott was neither befuddled nor im- 
pressed, and as Archer went on talking he remained, as always, 
unperturbed. 

After lunch, Archer went to his room and switched on the 
fan. He closed his eyes under the hot spurious breeze and tried 
to conjure up the image of the square at noon, the flinging, 
glistening bodies contorting and spinning, the flashing white 
mouths, the dark blood on the sunlit pavement. In his mind he 
began to write, whispering the phrases to himself: “a ringside 
seat... the cruelest performance . . . witnessed... high noon, 
this Indian jungle .. .” The words were stiff and obvious, un- 
satisfactory. His lips stopped moving, and he slept. 

An hour later he woke and found himself soaked in fresh 
perspiration and twisting on the wet sheet. He looked up from 
the bed and saw at the open door the bearer, immobile. 

“Yes, sahib?” the Hindu said. 

Archer shook his head. A moment later, the bearer gone, 
he rang the bell to call him back and ordered ice. From his 
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locked grip he took a full bottle of Scotch whisky and half 
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filled a glass. The sun was still bright. The street below was 


empty. A boarded door at a jewelry shop across the way crev- 


iced open, and Archer caught a fleeting pair of eyes behind it. 
Then it shut again with a snap. 

The telephone on the night table rang and Archer picked it 
up. “I say, d’you think we might give the police a try now?” 
said the voice. It was Kennicott, and Archer said he would 
be right down. 

He sat, drinking beer, while Kennicott went to the phone. 
Before Kennicott returned he saw the woman come down the 
marble stairs, and for one quick moment again their glances 
met as she walked by to her table in the corner. He got up with 
a suddenness that was almost a reflex and, moving among the 
stone-topped tables, went over to her, and stood looking down. 

Her answering eyes showed no surprise, but he noticed how 
luminous and richly colored they were. He cleared his throat. 

“I’m sorry,” he began, “but I thought you might be an 
American, too, and that we might have a drink. Terrible affair 
out there,” and he beckoned outdoors with his head, realizing 
with a start how British he sounded, how much like Kennicott. 

“What made you regard me as an American?” the woman 
asked. She motioned to the chair beside her and Archer sat 
down. Her voice, as Archer had expected, was low and smooth, 
but her accent was strange. It was not French, but there was a 
quality in it that was almost French, a continental mellifluence. 
Archer coughed lightly again, shielding his mouth with a hand. 

“I suppose the way you looked,” he said, “mostly that you 
were not British. I was certain of that.” 

“Oh,” she said, and she smiled. “Well, I must take that as a 
compliment, here at least, among all this.” And she lifted her 
head slightly, indicating the hotel lobby. “And you—are a 
correspondent?” 

“Right,” he said, “right the first time. I carry the tell- 
tale marks.” 

While the bearer brought the drinks, she told him her name 
was LeClerc, Marie LeClerc, and that she was on her way from 
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Shanghai to join her husband in Paris. She was Belgian, and 
before the war she had lived for five years in New York. 

_ “How long do you think it will last?” she asked, as they 
picked up their glasses simultaneously, making the small fa- 
miliar gesture of a toast, perfunctory, yet, it seemed to Archer, 
a little less so than usual. 

“There’s no way of telling,” Archer said. “Sometimes it can 
go on for days. This one has the earmarks.” 

He was sounding professional, without wanting to. He sat 
facing her now, his chair half turned, and he could just see 
Kennicott get up and walk across the lobby. 

“My friend—a Britisher,” Archer said, and he erinned con- 
fidingly. “Maybe he can tell us.” 

Kennicott came and stood, ill at ease, his face flushed from 
his stay in the booth and from the beer. 

“T say,” he said, “I hope you’ll excuse me, old chap, but 
I’ve got a bit of a break for us, I think. Two coppers—I know 
them—are dropping by and we can spin around with them, if 
you care to, before writing your piece.” 

Archer stood up. “A little time for the typewriter,” he said, 
“and I shall return with what we dazzlingly call an ‘eyewit- 
nesser.’ By then, no doubt, I shall need another drink.” 

She smiled back at him and nodded her head almost im- 
perceptibly, but with enough implied affirmation for Archer - 
not to be listening to the warnings of the Anglo-Indian who un- 
locked the door for them. She was watching and Archer waved 
to her as he stepped out. He met the glare, his eyes blinking, 
the searing wave of heat rising to meet him. For one sinking 
moment he felt tired again, but as the jeep came and they 
climbed in back the brief sense of letdown vanished. In a burst 
of backfire and gasoline fumes, the jeep cut past the Maidan 


“and turned north end where the radio in the car told them, 

through static, that the riots had begun once more. 

_ The air was a breathless void that seemed to envelop him 

_as they rode on, making him gasp and wet his lips. Boring 

_ through the sweet, sticky smell of the heat itself, with its back- 
ground odor of overlush vegetation, there came now too the 
smell of death as it lay in heaps on the streets and sidewalks, 
the dark brown, already drying bodies of the earlier slaughtered 
still shining and spotted with moisture and dirt. A clump of 
dead lay suddenly ahead of them and the jeep swerved to avoid 
it. The young driver looked back at Kennicott and Archer, his 
smirched and sweating face breaking for a moment with a 
crooked smile. 

“Obstacle course, this,” he said. “Bloody awful driving.” 


js Nes AHEAD, in the middle of the street, a group of Mos- 
lems stood with their legs spread, the knives that hung 
from their belts shining flatly. From the shops, wisps of smoke 
curled up and away over the haze-obscured and silent roofs. 
Again, as in the morning, but now in greater force, Archer 
watched the molecular creation of the gang—the bare-breasted, 
bare-legged men pouring out onto the pavement until there were 
several score of them, brandishing their sticks and knives, 
carrying bricks and bottles. 

The jeep halted and then inched ahead, behind the chanting 
and leaping men, until they were met, two blocks away, by 
another group similarly armed. The battle began a moment 
later with an irretrievable fission, a vicious shattering into 
homicidal splinters of the two human forces rolling toward 
each other. Again the jeep stopped and the four men in it sat 
helpless and fascinated, a hundred yards away. Far more than 
in the morning, Archer was horrified and mesmerized by some 
buried blood lust in himself that made him almost want to 
climb out and throw himself into the mob’s flailing arms. 

“Mad dogs,” he heard Kennicott murmur, and the boy at 
the wheel nodded his head, one leg dangling over the side. 

Archer winced as he saw a Moslem youth swing a long curved 
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knife into a Hindu’s face and then slash open the man’s back 
with a series of great hacking blows, the blood running dark 
red and swiftly along the gutter. A middle-aged Moslem, hold- 
ing up his skirt, darted out of a doorway. As he scurried down 
the street he was knocked senseless by a Hindu youth’s lathi, 
and his face was smashed into an unrecognizable pulp. Once 
again Archer felt the roll of nausea in his throat and a pressure 
in his bladder. He got out of the jeep before the others saw him 
and went behind the nearest wall, uncaring. When he came 
back the second soldier warned him. 

“Better stick in,” the soldier said. “Any moment we might 
have to beat off. No trouble yet, but there’s no telling what the 
buggers’ll do.” 

Archer got back in the rear. His head ached dully, but he 
felt better than he had, his control returning. The fighting in 
the street continued, and now from the windows of the houses 
women had begyn pouring boiling water and oil. In a great 
surge of anger the crowd broke through the thin wooden doors, 
and then from inside came screams and cries, and Archer knew 
that the women and children were being knifed in their beds 
and closets. He sat with his mouth slightly open and a feeling 
of hollowness in him as the bodies came hurtling from the 
windows. They lay crushed in the gutters and on the sidewalks, 
while others were tossed in weird postures onto carts and 
wagons that stood by the curbs. The groaning and the moaning 
began again, as he had heard it in the morning, but now it 
was no longer isolated; it carried through the heat as a choral 
dirge, the muted sound of dying, strangely and terribly vibrant. 

Archer leaned forward and tapped the driver’s shoulder. 
“Do you think we might go on now?” he asked weakly. 

The driver pressured the gas. “Had it, have you?” he said. 
“I don’t blame you. I’ve had it all day until I can’t see it any 
more, even when it happens. Last ten minutes | wasn’t even 
watching. Funny, thinking about London, I was.” 

They rode slowly back along streets where there had been 
fighting before, that now lay silent in the awful cloying stink 
of neglected death, fermenting. Here corpses already clogged 
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the sewers and alleys and lay hidden with their stench in the 
dark deserted houses. The visible bodies were bloated twice 
and three times their normal size and Archer stared at them 
until he had to close his eyes and pinch his nostrils. From the 
gray roof tops in the beginning gray of dusk vultures and kites 
swept down and began systematically to feast on the bare 
ripped bodies. Archer noticed the birds made no sound as 
they ate. 

In his mind he was playing with the words again, striving 
desperately to memorize his incompleted phrases, but they 
tumbled out of his grasp as quickly as he whispered them. 

The boy at the wheel began to whistle, lightly and without 
melody. They turned through a street where the shops had been 
wildly looted and burned, the emptied wooden cases and strewn 
furniture lying in charred heaps and the smell of the igniting 
alcohol still floating above them. The jeep drew to a stop in. 
front of the hotel and Archer and Kennicott crawled out. Dusk 
was settling, but the sun still hung poised and glowing at the 
river’s edge. It suddenly looked to Archer like a great open 
wound, and he shuddered so that Kennicott held him for a 
moment by the arm and said, “Easy, old man.” 

“Thanks,” Archer mumbled. “I’m all right.” 

The driver waved his hand as he drove off; he swerved 
sharply at the corner. Archer could still hear the cough of 
exhaust as the door opened to let them in. The lobby was near- 
ly empty. The corner where she had sat was deserted, and he 
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felt a queer mixed surge of disappointment and thankfulness. 
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Upstairs he took a shower and poured himself a drink. He — 
glanced at himself in the mirror, noticing how flushed he was, 
how bright his eyes were. With a loud sigh that seemed to come 
from beyond himself, he rolled a sheet of paper into his type- 
writer. He sat staring ahead for several minutes, not moving, 
and then suddenly he got up and went to the phone. His hand 
shook as he lifted the receiver. Waiting for her to answer, he be- 
came fascinated by the quick irregular flick of the pulse on 
his wrist. 


“eR EARER, OH BEARER ... Where can my bearer be?” 

The words echoed liltingly down the narrow hall, which 
was already darkened except for the single bulb diffusing its 
pale light from the far end along the blistered walls. Archer 
stood at the door with a glass in his hand, folding a Japanese 
kimono around his waist. Then he walked a few feet to the stair 
well. He looked down it waveringly, almost losing his balance, 
and grabbed at the banister. 

“Bearer,” he shouted, “you baksheesh bastard, where are 
you?” Behind him he heard the patter of bare feet as the bear- 
er came up from the closet. where he had been sleeping, still 
rubbing his eyes, fixing his turban. 

“Sahib,” the bearer said automatically, “it is late. No more 
ice left in the pantry.” 

Archer stared at the tall Hindu, and his brain went into a 
whirl as he pictured the man bare-breasted, the beaded sweat 
shining from his brown body. 

“Here,” he said, and he brought two rupees and the key out 
of the pocket of his silk robe. “Upstairs, on table, bring bottle 
whisky here—now, quick, right away. Never mind ice.” 

The bearer took the coins and the key, brushed his forehead 


_ in the Hindu gesture of thanks. and went off, leaping swiftly 
: up the steps. Archer thought suddenly of Alice in Wonderland 
_ and he went back to the room laughing. 
_ “Archer through the looking glass,” he said. “Black rabbit 
_ of Calcutta.” 
“What are you saying?” the woman asked. “You say such 
funny things.” 


Fs 


“Yes.” said Archer, “I suppose I do.” 

He turned the knob near the door that adjusted the fan so it 
went up to its full revolving speed. On the bed the woman 
gave a short small laugh of delight and feigned annoyance 
and pulled the cover up over her head. 

“You Americans!” she said, her voice muffled but still mel- 
low. “You are always playing.” 

“The last time I played,” said Archer. “was on such a night 
as this, dark and windy, on the snowy steppes of Russia. She 
was a Tartar and her name was Tanya—it must have been 
Tanya, they are always called Tanya.” 

“Who is called Tanya?” she said, bringing her head up from 
under the sheet. 

“Tt really doesn’t matter,” Archer said. “ “That was in an- 
other country, and besides the wench is dead.’ ” 

The bearer knocked and Archer opened the door, taking the 
bottle. 

“India, my India,” he said. “What magic in thy name!” 

The bearer looked queerly at him and moved away. Archer 
snapped the bottle open. “Refreshments.” he announced. “There 
will be a pause for refreshments.” 

“You Americans are such a combination of brutality and 
tenderness,” she said. 

“It’s our upbringing,” he said, handing her the glass. “We 
strike for the West in our fur-lined suits and find love in a 
cabin by the Wabash.” 

“In Europe, before the war,” she said, “we knew about love. 
But Hitler spoiled that for us. Have you ever considered it 
that way—Hitler as the destroyer of romance?” 

He belched lightly and, for a moment feeling a pall of tired- 
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ness come over him, blinked his eyes. “No,” he said sullenly, 
“come to think of it, I haven’t.” 

He had sat down in the chair by the table, crossing his legs, 
the Japanese robe splitting open above the knees so that the 
wax-like hairy whiteness of his skin broke through. But now he 
got up and walked to the window. There was a bright crescent 
moon, butter-yellow, overripe. The air was still and the heat lay 
thickly on it, diminished in the night’s dampness but only wait- 
ing, he knew, for morning to come. At the corner a pariah dog 
stood howling, its pointed head upraised. 

He turned and saw that she was looking at him, her eyes 
moist and inquiring. 

“Archer,” she said, “you are a very nice man.” 

“T think the world of you, too,” he said. “Whatever is left 
of it.” He went to the bed and leaned over and kissed her. She 
brought her arms up around him and drew him down. 

The fan spun crazily above them, teetering on the ceiling’s 
edge, rejecting the flicker of a breeze that wafted through the 
window and whipping up the used, tobacco-ridden air around 
them. Again his brain went whirling and his heart pounded 
as he switched off the lamp, knocking her glass from the night 
table, the pieces tinkling onto the broken stone tiles of the 
bathroom beyond the hanging curtain. 

He heard the screech of a command car penetrating the dark- 
ness as the vehicle came up the block and turned the corner, 
and for another moment he was back in the jeep in the sun, the 
young driver in front and the mob whirling before him, the 
thin-backed youth swinging the curved knife. And then the 
curved knife became himself, the mob vanished, and there was 
only darkness and infinity, her voice soft in the dark softness 
of the bed. His fingers tingled as he clutched the chipped iron 
bedstead above him. After a while he lay silent beside her, 
smoking a fresh cigarette, feeling the pressure in his chest 
again. He wondered if Kennicott had written his story after all 
and had sent it. 


“You're so quiet,” she said. “Are you worried? What are 
you thinking of ?” 
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“I’m thinking we should have another drink,” he answered. 

He got up to mix them, and afterward, when she had fallen 
asleep, he went out softly, lowering the fan’s velocity before 
he climbed the stairs to the room above, where the light was 
still on and the typewriter sat on the table, dully shining, the 
sheet of paper white and glaring in the roller. He sat down 
in front of it and spaced the margins. Slowly, laboriously, he 
brought his fingers to the keyboard and tapped out: “Calcutta, 
India—.” Then he stopped and, reaching for the glass, remem- 
bered that he had left the bottle behind. For a few moments 
more he sat there, staring helplessly at the keys. Then he went 
to the bed and, removing the Japanese robe, groaned and lay 
flat, his face on the pillow. The fan spun slowly and, in the 
machine on the table, the piece of paper fluttered softly. 


— WAS AWAKENED, more than anything else, by the smell. 

The wind had shifted, and through the window came the 
sick-sweet stench of the dead. It reached into his nostrils as he 
turned over, and his eyes flung open as he caught himself 
sneezing. He sat up abruptly and stumbled to the window and 
looked out. Across the street the doors of a few shops were 
ajar, but none was open for business. The owners stood in the 
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doorways, their legs spread, glancing up and down the block, 
and in their fists they clutched the long sticks. 

Archer stayed framed in the window, and one or two of the 
men looked up at him cursorily. The sticks, as Archer kept 
staring at them, became suddenly blurred and thick and run- 
ning-red as with blood, so that he rubbed his eyes and took an 
involuntary step backward in the room. But he moved up again 
with an almost electric recoil, the short spell of dizziness gone, 
the tug of view too strong, 

He knew, with a fateful certainty, that in another moment 
the atmosphere once more would be split and severed. And 
then, as from the unreal and all but undesired safety of his 
room he made the final identification of himself with the street 
below and the poised men on it, an old man crept feebly along 
the wall. Seconds later, he was hardly surprised when the old 
man lay clutching at the dusty bricks, his face a pinkish pulp, 
his crushed lips muttering soundlessly. Turning, Archer went 
under the shower. But even with the water running coolly over 
his face and into his nose and mouth, the smell stayed, tickling 
its carrion rottenness into him. Shouts floated through the win- 
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= dow and mingled with the hissing rush of the falling water. 

The smell had permeated the lobby by the time he had 
dressed and gone down, and the men and women had hand- 
kerchiefs over their mouths. Behind the desk the Anglo-Indian 
assistant sought to pacify two British matrons. 

E “The scavengers have been sent for,” Archer heard him say. 
“There’s nothing more but to wait.” 

The hotel door had been opened. The streets were momen- 
tarily quiet, and the wind was blowing faintly from the river. 
But the smell of death remained and settled through the lobby. 
Archer stood in the doorway, looking out at the shivering hud- 
dle of stampeded sacred cows sniffing the foul air, with their 
foolish, spatulate cow nostrils quivering. He thought of the 
typewriter on the table, with the empty date-lined sheet of paper 
in it, and he frowned. 

Then he started around toward the stairs leading to the din- 
ing room, assuring himself he would have the pot of coffee 
quickly. But at the first marble step he stopped and walked 
to where the phones were, in the corner. The Hindu at the board 
stared impassively at him. 

“Not working, sahib,” he said, his teeth gleaming as he 
smiled his indifference at the white man. 

For a moment Archer stood there, bewildered, drumming 
his fingers against the ledge of the booth, and then he turned 
sharply and went up the steps. He walked rapidly down the 
still darkened hall until he came to her room. He knocked, 
and when he heard the springs of the bed, he opened the door 
and went in. 


HE LOBBY AT NOON was crowded. Outside the scavengers had 
begun to take away the bodies in carts, rumbling tumbril- 
like up the block, but simultaneously the killing had begun far 
down the side streets. At the table in the corner, Archer sat 
with Marie LeClere and Kennicott, reading the single-page 
extra in which the little Bengal minister, the man they had 
talked to two nights before, had asked for patience and sanity, 
“Patience and sanity,” Archer said, repeating the words, 
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“Nostrum—a lovely Indian nostrum for a_patent-medicine 
world.” ; 

“Got my last sheet off at midnight,” Kennicott was saying, 
the beer glass in his hand. “No need for more till morning. 
Probably held over at that.” 

“I suppose you think we’re pretty silly with our little toy 
words?” Archer said, turning toward her. 

She laughed and replied, “No, not at all. I think the world 
must know. I should like my husband to know.” 

“It’s bloody awful describing it,” Kennicott said. “Had a 
devil of a time finding what to say about that ride.” 

Archer suddenly found himself wondering what her husband’ 
was like. As if divining his thoughts, she said, “My husband 
was a soldier too. He did intelligence during the Resistance.” 

“They all did,” Archer said, but softly and to himself, so 
that neither she nor Kennicott heard him. 

It no longer seemed to matter that his typewriter sat empty 
and waiting in the upstairs room. But even with the almost 
forgotten wonder of assuagement coursing through him, he still 
felt the overrapid beat of his heart and a fresh nervousness, 
and in front of him there kept dancing the tumultuous images 
of brown naked bodies, and the image of himself... . 

“Lets have some more beer,” she said, looking for the 
bearer. The Anglo-Indian assistant saw her and moved over, 
hovering abashedly above them. 

“You will have to excuse us.” he said, “but the bearers are 
all gone.” He shrugged his shoulders, bowed, and went away. 
Archer watched him return to the desk, and at the same time 
he heard the rumble of voices from behind the stairs, from 
somewhere in the kitchen. When the first man came hurtling 
out, the women screamed, and some ran up the marble stairs, 
almost tripping on their skirts. The bearers came in twos and 
threes, as if mysteriously propelled. They ran shrieking through 
the lobby. “Jai hind!” they cried, “Jai hind! Jai hind!” 

Archer rose, mumbling his excuses, and stumbled toward the 
door. A figure shot past him, and from the corner of his eye 
he caught the gleam of the brandished knife. 
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“Jai hind! Jai hind!” came more shouts, as the bodies leaped 
through the sun, the faces grimacing their fervor into its white 
enveloping brilliance. Archer felt a tug at his sleeve, and, turn- 
ing, caught the pale blue eyes of Kennicott behind him. He 
shook the hand off and inched forward. The sun lay white and 
shining on the pavement just beyond. There was nothing for 
a moment, no leaping men, no jungle voice, but only the beck- 
oning light and the quiet mirage-green of the governor’s gar- 
dens across the way. 

Probably none of the main horde that followed had even 
realized he was there. Perhaps a few sought to avoid him since 
he was in their way. But a minute later they had gone across 
him and were down the street, waving their lathis, their naked 


bodies sheathed in shining sweat. And then they melted away | 


around the corner, their cries echoing after them. The aban- 
doned cows had stampeded anew and now galloped in wild 
frenzy, bellowing their confusion, their heels kicking up the 
white dust. 

At the moment, because there was nothing else to do, Kenni- 
cott, with the help of the Anglo-Indian, carried Archer to his 
room and placed him on the unmade bed, bringing the ash- 
stained sheet up over his face. The body remained there until 
the authorities came to take it away the next morning and all 
the while the fan kept turning on the yellowed ceiling. 

At midnight Kennicott wrote out a paragraph about it, mark- 
ing it—“Attention, American Press.” Walking through the 
empty streets, he brought it himself to the telegraph office. 

The clerk there glanced at it as he put it on the iron spike. 
“Tr’ll be morning before it goes,” he said, “the Bombay wire 
is dead.” —4g—- 
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By HARLAND MANCHESTER 


THE CASE FOR 


A simple device that makes night-driving safer willl 


HE GREATEST HOLIDAY motor- 
A Bes season in history is now 
under way, with close to 40,000.- 
000 wheeled projectiles humming 
over the highways. During any 
given second of the night, thou- 
sands of drivers, blinded by daz- 
zling headlights, think of their 
paid-up insurance, steer by dead 
reckoning, and grimly hope. 
Highway deaths per travel mile 
are three times greater at night 
than by day, and while the role 
of headlight glare has not been 
reduced to figures, the bewildered 
protest, “I couldn’t see a thing,” 
is common among the maimed and 
dying. More power, better springs, 
sleeker lines, plush upholstery— 
all these things the motor moguls 
permit us to buy, but they have 
only soothing words for that para- 
lyzing moment when we are sus- 
pended between life and death. 


Glaring headlights black out the road ahead. The blind spot may be deadly. 


Yet, there is a solution. Polar- 
ized headlights and windshield vis- 
ors will take the glare out of 
night driving. At a night session 
on the General Motors Proving 
Grounds outside Detroit, a group 
of newspaper and magazine writ- 
ers were recently allowed to see 
for the first time what the per- 
fected glare-killing system is like, 
under conditions simulating those 
of actual highway traffic. The dem- 
onstration was amazinely effective. 
The glare of opposing headlights 
was completely eliminated. 

As you look through the polar- 
ized plastic visor which is hinged 
to the top of the windshield, the 
oncoming lights are dull blue 
disks at which you can look direct- 
ly without discomfort. You can 
see the make of the car, the license 
number, and the driver’s necktie. 
And what is more important, the 
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NTIGLARE HEADLIGHTS — 


srilous pocket of darkness to the 
ht of the oncoming car is now 
yne. Your headlights show you 
se road ahead as clearly as if 
» car were approaching. A black 
immy placed many yards ahead 
1 the road could be easily seen 
id avoided. 

‘So much for one encounter. Let 
xe driver go on until he has met 
-enty cars equipped with the new 
zstem, and compare it with the 
ypeated shocks to eyes and nerves 
4ich now assault him, and he is 
xely to clamor for immediate 
option. Yet, after this impressive 
-owing, officials of the Automo- 
‘le Manufacturers Association, 
hich arranged the demonstration, 
nietly shelved the antiglare sys- 
m. Even though they had spent 
nlf a million dollars testing it, 
ey said that its use was not prac- 
zal “at the present time.” 


vlarized light eliminates glare. 


Road ahead remains visible to the driver. 


‘main under wraps until the public demands its use 


For many years it has been 
known that the only possible way 
of eliminating headlight glare, at 
the same time providing light 
enough for driving, is by using 
cross-polarizing sheets on lamp 
lenses and windshields. The de- 
velopment of light-regimenting 
sheets suitable for this purpose has 
been primarily the work of one 
man—Edwin H. Land, founder 
and president of the Polaroid 
Corporation. 

To understand how Land’s po- 
larizing sheet works, you can vis- 
ualize it as containing a great num- 
ber of microscopic parallel slots, 
which comb out the sidewise vibra- 
tions of light rays and permit 
passage only to those which are 
neatly aligned in the same direc- 
tion. Put two of these sheets to- 
gether before a light bulb and 
rotate one of them slowly. When 


The principle: Since light is a wave- 
motion, its vibrations can be neatly lined 
up (‘‘polarized’’) by a screen of paral- 
lel slots. Disc at left represents polar- 
ized headlight, that at right the wind- 
shield visor. Where the slots cross at 
right angles, vibration is cut off and 
light almost blacked out. But outside 
the overlap, the rays are unimpeded. 


the slots are at right angles, the 
overlapping areas of the sheets 
are black, which means that all the 
light is. barred. 

The same phenomenon occurred 
at the proving grounds when two 
specially equipped cars met on 
the highway. In each car, the in- 
visible slots in the headlight lenses 
and windshield visor ran diago- 
nally in the same direction. But 
turning a car around reverses the 
direction of the slots. (L.e., if in 
your car they run from lower left 
to upper right, to anyone facing 
pe Ne ee en Bee 
Harland Manchester’s articles on tech- 
nical subjects, based on frequent visits 
to research and production centers, ap- 
pear in many magazines. He analyzed 
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the car they will appear to r 
from upper left to lower righ 
So when the two cars met, t 
windshield slots of one crossed t 
headlight slots of the other — 
right angles, blacking out 
glare. Yet this didn’t black out 
lumination, from each drive 
own headlights, of the road ahea 
It streamed forth through the d 
agonal slots, and the driver view 
the road through a windshield vi 
or slotted in the same direction 
his own headlights. 

This system was developed a 
road-tested by Land and his co 
leagues in the late ’30s. It attracte 
such wide attention among aut 
mobile and traffic experts and ir 
formed motorists that manufa 
turers could not ignore it, bi 
they wanted time to work out th 
details before committing them 
selves. It was obvious that if thi 
system were to be effective, i 
would have to be adopted simul 
taneously by the entire industry 

So in 1939 the Automobile Man 
ufacturers Association struck ¢ 
bargain with Land. He would re 
frain from publicizing the elare 
free lights, and they would coop 
erate in a thorough engineering 
job and come to a decision. This 
work was conducted jointly by the 
Association, the General Electric 
Company, and the Polaroid Cor. 
poration. All investigation stopped 
when war came, but now, after 
nine years of silence, it has become 
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f 
ace more a matter of open 
ntroversy. 
Although this headlight system 
beautifully effective in use, cer- 
jin engineering complications had 
be resolved. When the slots in 
#e lens comb out the glare-pro- 
neing light vibrations, they cut 
at more than half of the light 
tiginally produced by the lamp 
sament, and still more light is 
socked off by the polarizing visor 
front of the driver’s eyes. This 
‘eans that to provide the same 
mount of usable road illumina- 
on that we get from today’s 
saled-beam headlights, the pres- 
“t wattage (45 for the upper 
“am) must be increased to 125. 
This wattage increase calls for a 
emewhat larger generator, heav- 
x wiring, and a larger lamp fila- 
sent. In today’s lamps there is a 
xcond filament of 35 watts so 
,aced that it will give the car the 
llepressed beam” used in pass- 
1g. Because of the larger filament 
seded in the glare-free lights, 
sere is no room for a second one. 
p, in the fleet of experimental 
rs a pair of additional nonpo- 
rized “city driving lamps” are 
sstalled. These lamps, throwing 
-~w beams, take the place of to- 
1y’s depressed beam, or “dim- 
ers,” when the driver steps on 
e floor button. They can also 
pplant fog and parking lights, 
nd need not increase the number 
“ essential lighting units. 
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On deserted country highways 
the driver can leave the visor up 
if he wishes and enjoy far longer 
visibility with the new lights than 
he could have with the present 
system. When other cars approach 
he would snap the visor down to 
cut the glare. In towns or cities 
he would use his city lamps to 
protect the eyes of pedestrians 
against the stronger lights—a cus- 
tom which would have to be rig- 
idly enforced. Persons in the habit 
of walking at night on roads and 
highways could wear inexpensive 
polarizing glasses which would 
give them the same protection 
against glare enjoyed by drivers. 


N A THIRTEEN-HOUR program of 

lectures and demonstrations at 
Detroit, experts studied not only 
the dramatic advantages, but every 
disadvantage in the proposed anti- 
glare system. Today, as you ap- 
proach the crown of a hill conceal- 
ing an approaching car, you are 
warned by an aura of light at the 
hilltop. If both cars were equipped 
with the polarizing system, neither 
driver could see this hilltop haze 
unless he looked around the side 
of his visor, and his first notice 
of the other car’s approach would 
be the appearance of the dull blue 
headlights. Also, if you meet a car 
closely followed by a second car, 
the glow of light which now warns 
you of the second car would be 


blacked out. But Land has worked 
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e 
out a way of restoring the warn- 


ing. A small, unpolarized “win- 
dow” at the top of each lamp 
could beam upward twin pencils 
of light that would warn without 
producing a glare. 

The automobile manufacturers 
attach great importance to inequal- 
ities of illumination during the 
transition period, should polariz- 
ing headlights be adopted. Even 
if the new lights were installed in 
all new cars, it might be five years 
before a high percentage of cars 
carried them. Meanwhile, the new- 
car driver, to avoid annoying 
old-car drivers with his stronger 
lights, would follow the rule, “De- 
press for white light—do nothing 
for blue.” In other words, he 
would do only what he is sup- 
posed to do today, but less often, 

To protect themselves from 
glare, old-car drivers could install 
a visor for $2 or less which would 
turn all the opposing new lights 
to dull blue, giving them the full 
advantage of the system without 
sharing the full cost. The old car 
would then become the aggressor, 
but the driver of the new car, dur- 
ing these “mixed meetings” of the 
transition period, would be no 
worse off than he is today. To 
erase these inequalities complete- 
ly, an inexpensive conversion unit 
has been proposed to bring the 
older cars up to date. To most 
drivers, the confusion during the 
adjustment period might not seem 
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too important compared with 
great boon of seeing where tl 
are going. : 

Association officials estime 
that with present costs of materi 
and labor, the new lights wo 
add from $30 to $80 to the bi 
er’s price, depending on the ty 
of car. In other words, glare-fi 
illumination can be had for t 
price of a good heater, or a rad 

This added cost is one reas 
advanced by the Association f 
putting the whole idea on t 
shelf. Other leading reasons giv: 
are the confusion expected durii 
the transition period and the fe 
that the motoring public does n 
demand polarized lighting, T 
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lack of demand is hardly surpris- 
ing, since the invention has been 
ept out of sight for nearly a 
ecade, and then put back under 
raps after being shown to only 
a handful of people. 
Association officials state that 
public demand might cause them 
to reconsider their rejection. It 
ight also induce them to let driv- 
rs have a look at the new lights. 
There are now in existence thirty- 
Six cars equipped with polarized 
lighting, some owned by the Asso- 
Siation, some by General Electric, 


and others by the Polaroid Corpo- 
ration. Night demonstrations. in 
various parts of the country would 
enable thousands to see and judge 
for themselves. 

Drivers should have this oppor- 
tunity now. If the public wants the 
new lights, they should be installed 
in new cars at once, to save the 
public from an inevitable heavy 
loss in obsolescent equipment. 
After all, the automobile belongs, 
not to a small group in Detroit, 
but to the motoring millions who 


pay the bills. Ag 


When two cars with present day headlights meet, an impenetrable glare-barrier is 
sset up by each pair of onrushing lights, darkening the roadway behind it. The 
sdiagram shows extent of “blind” area eliminated by use of polarized equipment. 
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BEEFS AND BRAVOS 
Sirs: 

“The rough community-built cot- 
tage’ [in a caption of Ibstone, Where 
I Lie, 48 March] was built by 
my husband and myself and is about 
as rough as the average small Bronx 
apartment. . . . [It] is considered a 
triumph of ingenuity over shortage 
of materials and limitation of space 
and expenditure. . . . It looks untidy 
in the photograph for the reason that 
the builders are putting down a con- 
crete path. . . These houses [another 
picture] were not “built by the Attlee 
Government” but are pre-war, and 
that by some years. No “London 
bureaucrats picked the site,” or could 
have done so, as such decisions are 
left in the hands of the local officials. 
I think the root of this error lies in a 
remark I made about some other 
houses, which the villagers would 
have liked to be built on a site which 
was reserved for agricultural pur- 
poses. . . . It really is tough that I 
should find myself landed with ap- 
parent responsibility for . . . invent- 
ing a lie to damage the Labour Gov- 
ernment, of which I am, in fact, an 
enthusiastic supporter. 

Rebecca West 
Ibstone, Nr. High Wycombe, 
Bucks., England 


Sirs: 

For me it is a satisfaction to con- 
tinue to contribute to your magazine. 
Its wide liberal orientation, its young 
spirit, and the magnificent collabora- 
tion of writers and artists who figure 
in ’48 are in perfect accord with my 
own tastes and ideas... . 

New York Luis Quintanilla 
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Sirs: 
I must confess that ’48 has giv 
me a new slant on life. Some month 
ago I had decided to hell with doi 
any magazine writing, because in s 
manly cases you were not writing fo 
a public but to please the idjosyn- 
crasies and prejudices of editors. It 
is a pleasure to write for ’48. 
Tris Coffin 

Silver Springs, Maryland 


Sirs: 

Please accept my wild enthusiasm 
for the Budd Schulberg piece in the 
March issue. . . I suspect it would 
stand out among a carefully culled 
selection of the year’s best short. 
pieces. 


New York Alan Green 


ODDS ON PLANE FATALITIES 
Sirs: : 
Your odds on “a_ passenger’s' 
chances of death in a plane” (Foot- 
note to Plane Crash! ’48 April) are 
just a hundred times wrong. Accord- 
ing to the C.A.B. figures in your 
table, the odds during the past five 
years have not been ‘“‘approximately 
one in a thousand,” but one in a! 
hundred thousand. Similarly, the 
odds for last year alone were not 
“about one in 667,’ but one ine 
66,667. The position of that decimal 
point makes a difference! 
Walter Morris 
Kansas City, Missouri 


[It does, indeed. The average of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board’s percent- 
ages of passenger fatalities from 1943 
to 1947, inclusive, was .001. If read 
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.. 
terally as a decimal, this figure 
eans “one in a thousand” and was 
30. interpreted to “48 by a C.A.B. 
cial who was queried. But it ac- 
ually meant one-thousandth of one 
rcent. Similarly, the C.A.B. figure 
jof .00!5 for the year 1947 meant fif- 
iteen in 1,000,000, not fifteen in 
10,000. ’48 regrets the error, and 
sapologizes to the airlines for grossly 
junderstating their passenger safety 
irecord.—The Editors. ] 


(IN DEFENSE OF UNRRA 
)Sirs: 
_ As the UNRRA official named by 
‘Robert St. John in his article, How 
To Starve a Greek Town (48 J anuary), 
‘I should like to comment on the pic- 
‘ture he draws of Greece. It is quite 
‘true that, towards the end of 
‘UNRRA’s period of service, the 
Greek authorities, despite UNRRA’s 
vigorous protests, discriminated 
against supposedly Left Wing vil- 
lages, thus causing pitiful hardships 
among the people. By the time St. 
John arrived, in April, 1947, it had 
become obvious that the Greek gov- 
ernment considered this problem sub- 
sidiary to graver problems raised by 
internal strife. 

However, in fairness to UNRRA 
and its workers, it should be remem- 
bered that the serious political dis- 
turbances broke out about the time 
UNRRA ceased to be operational, 
that is, in the late summer of 1946. 

To see UNRRA really at work, St. 
Jobn came at least a year too late. He 
should have seen the chaos in north- 
ern Greece when thousands of refu- 
gees returned to villages which had 
been burned to the ground. . . I am 
certain that there would have been 
widespread starvation, and probably 
death from exposure, during the win- 
ters of 1944-1945 and 1945-1946 if it 
had not been for UNRRA. 


T am well aware of UNRRA’s de- 
fects, but we should remember that 
it was the first important attempt in 
peacetime to form an official and 
international operative body; at one 
time in northern Greece we had em- 
ployees of fourteen nationalities. Out 
of our trials and errors we saw emerge 
a common factor—the common fac- 
tor which the world is desperately 
seeking, the ability to live and work 
together for a constructive end. It 
was a tender nursling which alas! 
has not received much attention, and 
may already be dead. 

New York Ernest G. Griffin 


READER REACTION 
Sirs: 

I am one of the ex-Gl’s who are 
struggling to get a college education 
under the GI bill of rights. . . . and 
yet I haunt the newsstands each 
month to spend 35 cents of my very 
precious money to buy your maga- 
zine. After all, I tell myself, food for 
the stomach isn’t the only necessity 
of life. 

I like the compact, authoritative 
manner in which articles are pre- 
sented by authors respected for their 
wide knowledge of the subjects. I like 
the pages which present painting and 
photography, the occasional car- 
toons and sketches. I have immensely 
enjoyed most of the stories, especially 
those by Irwin Shaw and Budd 
Schulberg. And most of the covers. 

H. P. Morgan 
Huntington, West Virginia 


Sirs: 

I like the fine job you're doing on 
47—that is, 48. Your name policy 
is in line with Leonardo’s concept of 
flow, of life ever-changing, always in 
motion like a river which looks the 
same, but always has new water in it. 
Or Plato’s description of man as 
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DESTINY'S CHOICE 


The story of a man carried away by his own legend 


By SHELLEY MYDANS 


NCE THERE WAS a little boy 
Ox was born in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, in 1880. He was born 
on an Army Post because his 
father was a general. Indeed, his 
father was a brave and famous 
general and his mother was a beau- 
tiful lady with an Old Virginia 
Name. So when this little boy was 
born, all the good fairies came to 
his crib, even though it was way 
out in Arkansas, and gave him all 
the usual gifts: beauty (or in this 
case handsomeness) and fame and 
courage and high ideals and bril- 
liance and eloquent speech. They 
said that he would be very sue- 
cessful and happy, but that occa- 
sionally they would put some very 
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big obstacles in his path 
he could overcome them. 
When the last of the fairies 
came, there was nothing left to 
give, so she thought for a long 
time, while the little boy waited 
(he had already been given the 
quite invaluable gift of patience 
and -accurate timing), and finally 
said she would give the child a 
Legend that wonld grow up with 
him and stay by him all his life. 
And everything that had been 


so that 


promised came true. The boy was 


handsome and brilliant. He grew 
up to a whole series of successes 
in that most dashing of all fields, 
the military. And when he became 


old he was still handsome and bril- 
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Portrait by William Auerbach-Levy 
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Douglas MacArthur's mother was the 
former Mary P. Hardy, a beautiful girl 
who came from an old Virginia family. 


liant and brave and idealistic and 
eloquent. 

At 68, Douglas MacArthur (for 
that was the little boy’s name) is 
worshipped as a kind of god in 
three countries: In Japan, the land 
he helped to defeat and now rules, 
he is proclaimed as “the new Man 
Behind the Bamboo Screen,” that 
is, the new Heavenly Emperor, 
now that Emperor Hirohito has 
been demoted to human being. In 
the Philippines, the land he liber- 
ated, he is honorary first citizen, 
and only this year another coin was 


Shelley Mydans spent 21 months in a 
Philippine internment camp and entered 
Japan with our occupation forces. She 
is now in Tokyo with her husband, Carl 
Mydans, bureau chief for Time and Life. 
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struck with the stamp of his fa 
mous profile. And in America, hi: 
native land, which he has no 
seen for ten years, they are boom 
ing him for President. 
To the man who was brought uf 
with the Legend this is all per 
fectly natural, for it is impossible 
to live with a legend and not come 
under its spell. Those close to the 
general are dazzled by it. But ir 
MacArthur himself it has producec 
only a profound belief in his owr 
role in the long perspective of his. 
tory. Americans who like to think 
they are any man’s equal are of- 
fended by MacArthur’s obvious 
assumption of superiority, and 
sometimes attack the Legend with 
songs and jokes about MacArthur 
and God. But these, like most 
cracks about big men, are unfair. 
MacArthur does not claim to as- 
sociate with God; he consults, 
rather, with the historian of two 
thousand years from now, saying 
in defense of his sometimes high- 
flown statements, “The people may 
not understand me, but history will 
understand.” As to his relationship: 
with God, MacArthur is one of His 
strongest boosters. He believes 
that to his friends the historians, 
our times will be marked as the 
era in which Christianity came to 
the Orient. His faith in the Chris- 
tian mission is equalled only by 
his faith in “moderate democracy.” 
And although he seldom goes to 
church himself (he works on Sun- 
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ys), “he believes,” as one of his 
des has said, “that religion is a 
od thing for the people.” 
‘Although most observers in Ja- 
man have as yet found insufficient 
nroof to support such beliefs, Mac- 
yrthur is certain that the ideal of 
kemocracy has taken seed in the 
hinds of the Japanese populace 
ind will flourish there. This faith 
. based on the information he re- 
Sives from his immediate staff, 
me three or four men who funnel 
yp to him the plans and reports of 
ne occupation organization known 
6s SCAP; on the charts and 
raphs of various social phenome- 
a that he keeps in his office; and 

letters from Japanese admirers. 
Lis personal contact with the Jap- 
mnese has been limited to five audi- 
mces with the emperor, and brief 
‘terviews with each of four suc- 
yessive prime ministers and a 
wcant handful of other bigwigs. 
“hus his faith in the Japanese and 
m humanity in general cannot 
ve said to be based on personal 
_cquaintance. 

Nevertheless this faith is so pro- 
sound and determined that it has 
set the pattern of American influ- 
nce in Japan; to it can be at- 
wibuted the successes and failures 
wf this occupation. The successes 
are manifest and have been often 
Hlescribed. When the Japanese ca- 
situlated, MacArthur, with a hand- 
‘ul of combat men, set out to ac- 
somplish as quickly as possible 
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the directives laid down by the vic- 
torious allies. His dramatic entry, 
which he has described as one of 
the greatest gambles in history, 
went off with the ease and sparkle 
of a hit show. In a few weeks, Mac- 
Arthur had secured Japan. He 
moved his family into the Amer- 
ican Embassy and his headquarters 
into the great grey Dai Ichi Insur- 
ance Company Building, and since | 
then he has not strayed farther 
than the road connecting these two. 
So that Japan might never again 
wage war, MacArthur divided his 
occupation aims, in order of pre- 
cedence, into three parts: demilita- 
rization, political democratization, 


General Arthur MacArthur, the hero’s 
father, was a famous military leader 
who died as he had lived—dramatically. 
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Asia West Dee cadet, MacArthur 
already had the touch of greatness: his 
marks were the highest ever recorded. 


democratization. The 
first was accomplished with mag- 
nificent dispatch, thanks, in good 
part, to the cooperation of the 
Japanese. With only minor reser- 
vations, Nippon’s military leaders 
accepted their purge from public 
life, the soldiers shouldered their 
meager packs and marched home 
as civilians, and the people—who 
had known the worst that war has 
so far offered—announced their 
hatred of the whole business and 
turned, first with fear and then 
with hope, to something new. This 
was success. And the credit went 
to MacArthur. 

In the political field, MacArthur 


had neither the experience he had 
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had in the military nor the whole 
hearted cooperation of the Jap 
nese. Nevertheless, many reform 
were pushed and some bludgeone 
through the Japanese Diet on th 
say-so of MacArthur. Few Ame 
icans would question MacArthur’ 
blueprint for political democrati 
zation of Japan, based on plannin 
by the eleven-nation Far East Com 
mission in Washington. And typi 
cal of it is the MacArthur nationa 
constitution. As early as fourteer 
months after the Japanese had beer 
resisting America’s wartime ad 
vance with fanatic belief in thei 
own wartime spirit, a detailed 
democratic constitution represent: 
ing a distillatione of jemoaa 
man’s highest ideals was presente 
to them. | 
As with most of the occupation 
reforms, a faint pretense was made 
that the new constitution was con- 
ceived and written by the Japa- 
nese themselves. In fact, it was not 
written by the Japanese and is to- 
day understood by very few of 
them. The gift of an idealistic con- 
queror, this constitution has ac 
tually been a deterrent to the few 
true democrats who live in Japan, 
for it was sprung upon them just 
when they had begun with painful 
effort to formulate their own con- 
cepts of a democratic constitution. 
As discussion grew in the drafty 
classrooms with their broken win- 
dow-panes, in the factory union 
halls, and in the cluttered city 
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oms of Japanese newspapers, 
d as the worried, muddled, ear- 
est Japanese intellectuals began 

picture themselves as modern 
peffersons and Paines, MacArthur 
~t drop upon them from the 
yeights of his lofty ideals the neat- 
Wy packaged gift of democracy. It 
=ll upon them with a thud. But 
he great majority of the unthink- 
mg Japanese liked it very much, 
nd accepted it all the more read- 
'y because it was promulgated by 
Meir emperor, whom they still 
pdore. Few of them know its 
juthors or its contents. 

As to the economic reforms in- 
yorporated in the original plan, 
these are being written off by the 
many changes in the world situa- 
lion since the more optimistic days 
\f 1945. It has become more im- 
yortant to Washington, and to 
MacArthur, to reestablish Japan’s 
sconomic self-sufficiency than to 
»evise the feudal-monopolistic eco- 
sxomic structure that led Japan 
ilong the road to war. MacArthur 
2s no fonder of Big Business than 
ne is of Labor. As a first step to- 
wards the democratization of Ja- 
pan’s feudal-monopolistic econo- 
my, his headquarters has purged 
the top directors of the “big ten” 
“aibatsu family monopolies and 
has ordered the dissolution of the 
vast, country-wide, Control Asso- 
siation cartels. But when it came 
‘o the recent bitter fight over the 
actual decentralization of Japan’s 
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At 38, a brigadier general in France; 
MacArthur was decorated by General 
Pershing for valor at Chateau-Thierry. 


monopolies, MacArthur held him- 
self aloof. The structure of Japan’s 
economy will not be greatly al- 
tered by the American occupation. 

But the great claim that Mac- 
Arthur makes is that the Japanese 
people—farmer and _ fisherman, 
stall-keeper and factory worker— 
have experienced a spiritual revo- 
lution. Two events—both products 
of MacArthur’s own policies— 
have recently brought forth evi- 
dence to refute his assertion. Be- 
fore he ever entered Japan, Mac- 
Arthur decided to utilize the 
Emperor of Japan in order to 
keep the recently defeated Japa- 
nese docile. The emperor served 
this purpose well, and when the 
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danger was over, MacArthur sug- 
gested that Hirohito go out and 
“humanize” himself among _ his 
subjects. Again the emperor did as 
he was told. 

Hirohito’s trips around the 
country, and his attempts to act the 
politician rather than the god, 
have only intensified the worship 
of the Japanese. To their awe have 
been added love and sympathy. 
Today, if a popularity poll were 
taken, Hirohito would stand at the 
top and MacArthur would run sec- 
ond—a reversal of their positions 
in the first year of occupation. 

At the climax of the twenty- 


month trials of Japanese wa 
criminals early this year, wartim 
premier Hideki Tojo took th 
stand with a 64,000-word affidavi 
in which he exonerated the em 
peror, took upon himself all re- 
sponsibility for losing the war and 
reiterated his  ultranationalist 
propaganda. By making these 
points Tojo lifted himself in the 
eyes of the Japanese people—and 
at the expense of all the occupa- 
tion teachings—from a despicable 
warmaker who botched his own 
suicide in 1945, to a national hero 
who resurrected and reaflirmed Ja- 
pan’s war propaganda in 1948, 


After postwar service in Germany, where he studied the history of military occupa- 
tions, MacArthur became the youngest superintendent West Point ever had, and 
was photographed there in 1921 with President Harding and some of his cabinet. 
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eading his affidavit, the Japanese 
aid, in effect, “It is only a matter 
f who wins. If America had lost 
the war, MacArthur would be on 
trial instead of Tojo.” 

But MacArthur weighs these 
mall warning signs against the 
“475 democratic laws that have 
been forced through the Japanese 
iet so far, and against Japanese 
civilians’ frank distaste for war, 
hich he takes for a renunciation 
of militarism, and finds his opti- 
fmism justified. He says: “The 
sstreneth and durability of the dem- 
ocratic idea in Japanese minds lies 
tin the fact that it represents a 
sound idea.” And there is no one to 
itell him different. 

MacArthur’s personal isolation 
in the very core of Japan today is 
prescribed to some extent by the 
role he must play as conqueror- 
the Japanese. 
Among his own people he is iso- 
lated by the Army chain-of-com- 
mand system, which limits ordi- 
nary give-and-take to men of equal 
rank, and necessarily relegates a 
five-star general to self-commun- 
ion. But it is also in keeping with 
a personality that is constructed 
on the pattern of Victorian gran- 
deur. In the audiences he holds 
with the higher echelon members 
of his staff, with newspaper corre- 
spondents, or with visiting Amer- 
ican dignitaries, conversation runs 
a one-way track: from MacArthur 
to his listeners. 


-cum-liberator of 
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On a 1922 Florida pee posed 
solemnly in this beach chair with his 
first wife. They were later divorced. 


The gifted boy MacArthur 
emerged from his army childhood 
and the United States Military 
Academy in 1903. The flavor of 
the last century is still about him 
in his courtly manner, the slow 
pace of his speech, his fondness 
for soliloquy, and his frequent un- 
sophisticated biblical allusions. 
For Douglas MacArthur is essen- 
tially an unsophisticated person. 

The almost unbroken success of 
his long career may account for 
this. When Douglas MacArthur 
eraduated from West Point he held 
the highest marks ever recorded at 
the academy. Shortly thereafter he 
began his education in the Orient 
with a year as engineer in the 
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As president of the Olympic Commis- 
ston, MacArthur was photographed in 
1928 with the diver, Dorothy Poynton. 


Philippines and a year as aide to 
his father in Tokyo. Later he was 
aide to President Theodore Roose- 
velt. During World War I he 
served with the Rainbow Division, 
which he helped to activate and 
which he commanded as a brig- 
adier general at the age of 38. He 
was wounded twice but refused to 
leave his outfit for hospitalization. 

He served with the Army of Oc- 
cupation in Germany after 1918 
and took that time to study the 
history of military occupations. 
Later, at 39, he became the young- 
est superintendent West Point had 
ever had. He spent five more years 
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in the Philippines, rose to Co 
mander of the Philippine Depar 
ment. In 1930 he was appointe 
Chief of Staff of the United State; 
Army (the youngest ever to hol 
the post). 

In that capacity he had perhap; 
his only taste of widespread publi 
disapproval. Obeying Presiden 
Hoover’s orders, he broke up t 
veterans’ Bonus Army, which hac 
marched on Washington, evict 
ing the penurious ex-soldiers ance 
burning their camp. About thi 
time, with unwelcome foresight, h 
also told a nation dreaming o 
peace that a war was coming in 
which every American would b 
involved. 

In 1935 he began what might b 
called his second career, as mili- 
tary adviser to the Philippin 
Commonwealth. As the war ap 
proached, he took command of al 
U.S. Army forces in the Far Eas 
and in this capacity, after the deba- 
cles at Pearl Harbor, Manila, and 
Bataan, he was forced to retreat, 
a general without an army, to 
Australia. MacArthur’s dramatic 
refusal to consider defeat, the 
prideful challenge of “I shall re- 
turn!” that he flung over his shoul- 
der to the advancing, victorious 
Japanese, his long fight back in 
what he considered his own per- 
sonal battle, is what gave final full 
stature to the legend that now 
holds him and his admirers en- 
thralled. He had great obstacles 
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these he overcame. He was in- 
d a successful soldier. 
and, for a soldier, he was now 
esidered quite a success as a 
hesman, too. Thus emerged the 
ire who today dominates Japan: 
neral of the Army Douglas Mac- 
hur, Soldier-Statesman. He is 
jofty-minded man, a man of 
teousness—without cynicism, 

with little humor. He has, 
wever, a flair for the dramatic; 
+ most geniuses he sees himself 
‘ays in the center of the world 
| he endows that world with the 
atillation of forceful happen- 
ss, And like many geniuses, he 
sas sensitive as a mimosa to 


vicism. 
This unusual sensitivity is not 
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1930, MacArthur took oath as Chief 
Ww his aides (right) broke up the Bonus 


the product of the self-doubt that 
haunts most touchy men. or the re- 
sult of trying to hide any mistake 
or failing. It springs from Mac- 
Arthur’s lofty certainty that he is 
right. He is for peace. Isn’t that 
enough? He is for democracy. 
Isn’t that enough? He is for man- 
kind. What more do you want? 
And anything less than 100 per 
cent endorsement of the MacArthur 
policy constitutes an attack on 
these ideals. Is it a wonder, then, 
that criticism sets him pacing his 
large, well-ordered office, thunder- 
ing denunciations ? 

Because of this isolation and 
this sensitivity, in contrast to the 
shoulder-rubbing experience of 


more hardened politicians, many 


2 
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of Staff (left). In this capacity, he 
Army march on the capital. 
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of MacArthur’s associates believed 
he would not be available as a 
presidential candidate. But when 
the Wisconsin drums began beat- 
ing for him, the general listened 
gravely and declined to decline. 

Then Eisenhower declared him- 
self unavailable. Several promi- 
nent New England Democrats de- 
clared for MacArthur. The Hearst 
newspapers, to nobody’s evident 
surprise, began a “MacArthur for 
America” boom. On March 8th the 
Supreme Commander issued a spe- 
cial statement to his Wisconsin 
supporters: 


“While it seems unnecessary for me 
to repeat that I do not actively seek or 
covet any office and have no plans for 


MacArthur's second wife and 1 0-year- 
old son, shown at a Tokyo celebration, 
are charming, popular, and photogenic. 
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leaving my post in Japan, I can say, 
with due humility, that I would be 
reant to all my concepts of good citi 
ship were I to shrink because of 
hazards and _ responsibilities inyo 
from accepting any public duty to w 
I might be called by the American 
ple.” 

With his masterly sense of t 
ing, MacArthur had waited, le 
ing the early campaigning to p 
convention favorites. He clea 
understood that it is always ad 
able for a dark horse to remain 
deep as possible in the shadow 
the trumpet sounds for a dashii 
entry. 

Obviously MacArthur wo 
like nothing better than bei 
wafted into the White House 
the wings of his own legend. 
whether the men who control t 
Republican Party will be willi 
to back him, should an impasse 
velop at the convention, is anoth 
matter. These Republican po 
ticians were evidently reliey 
when General Eisenhower a 
nounced his disinclination to rm 
they were afraid he would be di 
cult to handle. I doubt if Ma 
Arthur would be any easier. He 
used to dishing it out rather th 
taking it. And just as the warm 
of General Ike had captured ma 
American hearts, so the Legen 
that is MacArthur’s could easil 
kindle a worship. 

Douglas MacArthur combine 
in his handsome person many ¢ 
the traditional virtues that Amer 
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as photographed not only landing 
the waist of a heavy bomber. 
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4 dauntless commander in war, MacArthur w 
"ith his men but also, as here, directing attacks from 
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cans admire: He is hardworking; 
he sits at his desk seven days a 
week. Although he has plenty of 
money, his life is simple; he has 
dined out only twice since his ar- 
rival in Japan. He has a lovely 
and photogenic family: his charm- 
ing, vivacious second wife, Jean, 
and their ten-year-old son, Arthur. 
He has spent twenty years of his 
life abroad but he carries America 
always with him. 

Best of all is his rare ability 
to inject an ardor and a sense of 
something new into those old 
familiar phrases which are an in- 
tegral part of American politics. 
MacArthur is for “human justice, 
broad tolerance, and individual 
dignity.” He is for peace and “the 
freedom of the common man.” He 
is for “the broad middle course 
of moderate democracy.” These 
would be his campaign slogans and 
he would endow these seeming 
platitudes with such dramatic im- 
pact that they would be on the 
lips of everyone—whether in cru- 
sading fervor or weary scorn. 

The man himself, tall, spare, 
erect, is still handsome at 68, de- 
spite the sagging lines of age. His 
skin is as smooth as wax, his color 
high, his thinning hair (combed 
over the top of his head from a 
low side-part) still black. 

Some of the fire has gone from 
his eyes and his small white hands 
shake when he lights his pipe. but 
the power of his voice remains. 
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The pitch is low, his speech com- — 
manding, deliberately slow-paced, 
and with it he holds his listeners— 
by a change of tone, a whisper, a 
pause, a catch in the throat, a ring- 
ing denunciation of evil, or a re- 
afirmation of a faith. In public ad- 
dresses his technique is that of the 
pulpit: the rolling phrase, the 
climactic emotion. Twice within a 
short time he wept before an as- 
semblage of Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans after the liberation of Manila. 
His audience wept with him. 

But probably the chief factor 
in MacArthur’s physical person- 
ality is the carriage of his head, 
which is still noble, the fine arched 
nose, the thrust of his chin. It is 
the characteristic image that often 
has been caught by the photogra- 
phers and is therefore entirely fa- 
miliar to the American public. It 
is the way MacArthur sees himself 
(although few men recognize their 
own profiles), because from the 
heights to which the legend has 
carried him, he can look down and 
see his own physical self just as he 
sees the rest of humanity. 

And in this image one can read 
the qualities for which frightened 
men might vote in this hysterical 
hour when they are looking for a 
powerful, determined, horizon- 
gazing, just, and righteous warrior 
to lead them—that is, if Ameri- 
cans are looking for a man to lead 
them, rather than a President to 
represent them. —44— 
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(Continued from Page 131) 
something not in Being, but ever 
Becoming. Or the dynamism of a 
magnetic field, or the solar system, 
or the atom ever in flux, or the end- 
less flow. of automobiles along Bronx 
Parkway on a Sunday afternoon. ... 
San José, California Will Lane 


Sirs: 

The gyrations of ’47 and ’48—and 
this goes for your covers as well— 
suggest the progress of a chameleon 
over a hand-painted necktie. .. . And 
now this business of asking readers 


what they think! Are you trying to ~ 


lead or to follow? Do you know what 
you want to become, or are you 
simply hoping to round up a half- 
million readers in advance in order to 
design a magazine to their tastes and 
dogmas? . . . If 48 does actually 
achieve something beyond the purely 
automatic advance to “49 and °50, I 
hope you'll let me know. I'd like to 
get back on the bandwagon. . . . 

Bethel, Vermont J. H. Long 


Sirs: 

It seems to me you “buried” in 
your current copy the headline of the 
year—one worthy of repetition. ... 
THERE SHALL BE NO ASSEM- 
BLY LINE CULTURE IN 748. 
New York Mike Goldgar 


RALPH ELLISON EXPLAINS 
Sirs: 

[In answer to readers who won- 
dered whether Battle Royal, °48 
January, was grounded in actual ex- 
perience]: . . . I believe the story to be 
an imaginative re-creation of certain 
aspects of our American life and the 
effect. these have upon personality. 
As such, it is to be read as a near- 
allegory or an extended metaphor. . . . 
The facts in themselves are of no 
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moment, are, for me, even amusing. 
The aim is a realism dilated to deal 
with the almost surreal state of our 
everyday American life. . . . Battle 
Royal is only a short section from a 
full-length novel in which I am at- 
tempting to create a character who 
possesses both the eloquence and the 
insight into the interconnections be- 
tween his own personality and the 
world about him to make a judgment 
upon our culture. 


New York Ralph Ellison 


THE COVER QUESTION 


Sirs: 

What has been happening to your 
covers? The January, February, and 
March were awful! Why not keep 
them as original and interesting as 
the content of your magazine?.. . 

Jost Cinotta 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Sirs: 

As to the covers, I think the two 
latest which tie in with contents or 
are pertinent to current events are 
more interesting . . . also more ap- 
propriate to the magazine. 

Ruth M. White 
Greene, Rhode Island 


Sirs: 

_.. Any fool knows that neither 

male nor female ever looked as com- 

posed as that [’48 March] when com- 

piling an income tax return. . . . 
Marjorie D. Bigelow 

Oakland, California 


Sirs: 

In reference to your cover ques- 
tion: please stick your neck out and 
be different... . 


University, Alabama Zac Weaver 
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OF THESE SENSATIONAL NEW BEST-SELLERS 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE LITERARY GUILD BOOK CLUB 


Retail “ 
price of i 3 
Publisher's oe Price of 
Edition ns Publisher's 
$3.00 . 3 q Edition 
( $3.00 


Retail 
price of 


price of 


Publisher’s Publisher’s <  E* 
Edition Edition { 
$3.00 $3.00 » 
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THESE ARE THE FOUR BOOKS 
WE WANT TO SEND YOU! 


CAME A CAVALIER 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


A magnificent story—by one of the world’s 
best-loyed authors—about a girl who thought 
she could win her desperate fight against 
loye—and lost! Publisher’s price, $3.00. 


UNCONQUERED 
By Neil H. Swanson 


No other man and woman in fact or fiction 
eyer went through such fantastic adyentures 
as this bewitching slave girl—and the man 
who bought her! Publisher’s price, $3.00. 


YANKEE PASHA 
By Edison Marshall 


Here’s excitement and breathless action on 
land and sea as Jason wanders across half 
the world—searching for the girl who had 
spurned his loye! Publisher’s price, $3.00. 


EAGLE IN THE SKY 
By F. van Wyck Mason 


You should not miss this fascinating novel 
about three young doctors, the women they 
loved, and the part they played in the Amer- 
ican Reyolution. Publisher’s price, $3.00. 


Here is an offer you can’t afford to miss! The publish- 
ers’ editions of these four great new novels would cost 
you $12.00 at retail, but now you can get all four books 
FREE—at once—by joining the Literary Guild. Read, be- 
low, about this unusual offer; then mail coupon today! 


LITERARY GUILD MEMBERSHIP COSTS 


You may haye decided long ago to join the 
Guild, but forgot or just ‘‘put it off.”’ Well, 
here is an offer which we believe will induce 
you to act mow! Just mail the coupon to us 
—and you will receive the four new best-sell- 
ers shown here at once, FREE! Then, as a 
Guild member, you will saye up to 50% of 
your book dollars—and enjoy the conyen- 
ience of haying the books you want deliy- 
ered right to your home, by mail, imme- 
diately after publication! No wonder the 
Literary Guild is the world’s largest book 
club—with more than 1,250,000 members! 

Membership in the Guild is free. There 
are no dues or fees. You are not obligated 
to purchase a book every month—only four 
during an entire year! You pay only for the 
Guild books you choose—at only $2.00 each 
(plus handling charge) instead of the retail 
prices of $2.75 to $3.50 for the publishers’ 
editions. And for eyery four Guild books 
you purchase, you are giyen credit for one 
of the free Bonus Books shown here! 


Choose Only the Books You Want 

Each month you will receive, free, a copy 
of ‘‘Wings’’—the Guild’s attractive, informa- 
tive, entertaining book-reyiew magazine. It 
will describe the current month’s selection, 
which you may accept if you want to fe- 
ceive it—or reject simply by sending in the 
form provided for that purpose. 

Send No Money—Just Mail Coupon 

So—mail the coupon NOW-—while you 
can get your membership Gift Book and 
THREE BONUS BOOKS IN ADVANCE 
: . a total of FOUR new best-sellers be- 
fore you purchase a single Guild book! 
Despite increasing prices, we guarantee NO 
increase in the price to you of Guild books 
for three full years. This offer may be with- 
drawn at any time. Mail the coupon now! 
Literary Guild of America, Inc., Publishers 

Garden City, New York 


NOTHING 


ret meet alae the fetes | 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
: ALL FOUR Wane A Cavalier 


Yankee Pasha 
FRE | Unconquered 

Eagle in the Sky 
Literary Guild of America, Inc. 


| Dept. 5FE, Garden City, N. Y. 


| Please send me absolutely free the 
fools BOOKS listed above (my Mem- 
bership Gift Book and three Bonus Books 
in advance), and enroll me as a member 
of the Literary Guild Book Club. Send 
esc “Wings’’ free every month so I can 
decide whether I want. to receiye the 
Guild selection described; if not, I will 
oy, you not to send the selection. 
You agree to guarantee me against any 
I price increase for a period of three years. 
J During that time can obtain Guild 
books at only $2.00 each (plus shipping 
I charge) regardless of the higher price of 
the publishers’ editions. My only obliga- 
I tion is to accept four selections, or alter- 
nates, per year—beginning with the cur- 
rent selection. 


I Mr. 
| I tc tireorccitrcy BiCho 0 MON RIGID ICRI ced 08 OVA 
Miss (Please Print) 
Street and No... 2.222. -0625.s00- ee 
I 

BCityoteeerncrs coe Zone State.... i 
I Age, if I 

Occupation .........-.. under 21... 
4 Price in Canada, $2.20; 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 ; 
Voces ici WET CE ONT WD: TE OE, ES ST. EE GN 
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days. When I got back to Paris I found a sarcastic note from 
the home office hoping I had enjoyed the sunny Riviera. A 
month later the office sent me a warm note of sympathy and 
appreciation for my bravery in covering the Battle of the Bulge 
from Luxembourg, where I had stayed in a luxurious villa with 
an Air Force general and risked nothing worse than being 
blitzed at gin rummy. 

During the “phony war” in 1939, a very popular man with 
visiting correspondents was the German consul in Luxembourg, 
Count Thun. He had a charming wife, he liked to drink with 
the correspondents, and after a little persuasion he would give 
them visas to cross the Siegfried Line into Germany, which 
was usually good for a story. He turned out, of course, to be the 
local chief of the Gestapo. 

The average working-life expectancy of a foreign corre- 
spondent I would put at ten years. I know very few men who 
have been actively covering the news abroad for longer than 
that. I think one reason for this is that the correspondent be- 
comes emotionally involved in the news he covers, and after a 
few years of reporting the rise and fall of men’s hopes he be- 
gins to doubt the validity of the emotions he has felt. Then he 
takes more enthusiastically to drink, becomes a cynic or an 
executive, or determines to record what experience he has 
gained and what emotions he has treasured in a somewhat less 
perishable form. There is no place in a newspaper or news- 
magazine for a correspondent to affirm, for instance, that the 
hopes aroused by a Russian Revolution or a Liberation of 
France are more lasting than the disappointments which fol- 
lowed them. 


When I was 45 I wanted to be a novelist again. My em- 
ployer obliged. ; soos 


All material submitted must 


and Canada. Elsewhere $5.00 a year, $9.00 for two vears. 


ext month... 
An exclusive "48 Photo-Report by Wayne Miller 


THE BEGINNING 


A series of pictures of 
a mother in childbirth 


These photographs have never before been published. When they were 
‘exhibited at New York’s Museum of Modern Art, the New York Herald 
Tribune called them “an important artistic contribution’ to the world.” 
Its reviewer commented: 

“Some persons may be shocked by Mr. Miller’s work—those who hold 
to the quaint notion that birth, the process by which they were brought 
into the light, is private and inviolable. Women .. . who have been 
mothers may feel a fierce pride of kinship. The others may be some- 
what awed. But a man looks at it a long time, and it chokes him a little. 
It isa revelation. ...” 

The series will be published in its entirety in °48 June. 


4 
Is This Art? Thomas Craven’s biting attack 


on modern art’s “degradation” in America—with re- 


buttals by other critics, and full-color illustrations. 


Also: Articles by Tennessee Williams, Roger Butterfield, 
Tris Coffin, Samuel Grafton, and others. Fiction by 


Henry Treece, Margaret Bonham, Christopher La Farge. 


FROM COLLECTION OF FRED A. P. ZIMMERMAN 


Christ, BY JOHN FLANACAN 


Look FOR °48 JUNE ON YOUR NEWSSTAND. MAY 26TH. 


Printed in U.S. A. 


INDIA A photograph by Bradley Smith 


Read Robert Shaplen’s realistic short story, Dateline: Calcutta, page 104 
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